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Abstract 



Why won't you accept my order? Global acquisitions solutions. 

Paper outlines and discusses the effect of new publishing 
technology on distribution and availability of materials 
for libraries. Covered subjects are Small Presses, "Grey* 
literature, electronic formats and the future situation for 
library acquisition* 
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Why is there so such information, yet it is so hard to acquire 
certain types of products? Book and serials dealers, agents and 
wholesalers often seen confused by your requests. Material that is 
thought to be in print and available cannot be easily acquired fros 
your traditional supplier. Orders for the sane material are placed 
several tines vith various sources and the iten never seems to 
arrive. Is this the fault of the publisher? The dealer, or the 
librarian? Or is this the result of a fundamental and structural 
change in the information industry? 

To understand the current situation and make preparations for 
the future, we must first visit the recent past. Only ten years ago a 
fundamental and radical change took place in the publishing industry. 
Manuscripts, which had always been prepared in paper form and then 
entered into computers for the typesetting and composition in 
readiness for printing, were now created directly on the computer. 
The era of desktop publishing had begun with the invention of the 
Apple Macintosh Computer and the introduction of laser printers. It 
was now possible for an author to be also the publisher. The 
available software would enable the author to create actual page 
layouts, spell check the document and design its format • 
Printing technology improvements followed which enabled the new "self 
publisher" to economically produce a small quantity of finished books 
at a cost far below that of a traditional publisher. It is estimated 
that in the United States, as many as 20,000 of these new 

1-9 
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small publishers came into existence in the years 1982,83 and 84. 
The Small Press Group of Britain lists over 2,000 members • Thie is a 
nximber greater than the total number of publishers that existed in 
the UK before the advent of desktop publishing* 

Prior to the start of desktop publishing, the flow of 
information about new books and journals was very orderly « Publishers 
were traditional in their method of promotion, announcement and 
distribution of new titles* Reviewers received copies and standard 
library sources carried both reviews and advertisements to inform 
librarians. Book and serial dealers were made aware of new titles and 
could arrange to carry stock so that library orders would be filled. 
Very little imagination was required on the part of the industry in 
order to sell product or to acquire it for a library. 

The new small presses lacked the experience and the money to 
promote their new books and journals in the traditional method. 
Reviewers were reluctant to print their comments about books and 
journals from publishers and authors they had never heard of and 
librarians were unable to obtain reliable information about these nev 
presses* Yet these new publishers became successful. It is widely 
believed that the first bound book ever published about AIDS came 
from a new self publisher in Palo Alto, California (USA). This was in 
1982 when little was known about AIDS. Even so. Quality Books ( a USA 
small press supplier to libraries) reportedly sold over 5,000 copies 

2-9 
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to USA libraries. More than 50,000 copies in total were sold during 
the next two years. 

Clearly this was not the so called "grey or fugitive" literature 
that so such has been witten about. Still, it was similar to grey 
literature as far as acquisition librarians were concerned because it 
was not easily available through their regular supplier. These new 
publishers were often not listed in directories, their nanes were 
unXnovm and they relocated their growing businesses %?ith an 
astounding frequency. What was needed was a new distribution service 
for these beginning publishers. In Great Britain, the Saall Press 
Group Of Britain was foxinded and in the United States Publishers 
Marketing Association began in order to provide marketing services 
for the new presses. Specialized dealers to libraries focused service 
on the promotion and distribution of small presses. So the industry 
responded to this structural change in publishing by providing 
sources for librarians to obtain these new titles. Librarians have 
been somewhat slower than the industry in their response to these 
changes. Many still prefer the traditional reviews and kno%m 
publishers and feel uncomfortable purchasing from lesser kno%m 
sources. While this is understandable, the large publishers are 
reducing the number of new titles they produce and the small presses 
keep growing so that eventually there will be situations where the 
only source of information on a topic will be a small press. 
Librarians will need to seek out these specialized distributors of 

3-9 
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ssall and nw publishers to consolidate ordering and establish an 
ongoing business relationship. Otherwise they will be sending large 
nuBbers of s?iall orders direct to unresponsive publishers who have 
little desire to sell single copies to a distant library. 

This background brings us to the present tiae and the conditions in 
the publishing industry that affect acquisitions librarians. In tines 
of econoBic recession, which is happening world wide, the pressures 
on inforaation providers are intense. Each weeks industry news 
reports yet another old name publisher going out of business. The 
prices of journals and xonographs are still cliabing and library 
budgets are not. Libraries are in a never ending struggle for 
adequate funding and iiany are cutting hours and purchases. The supply 
of new sources of infomation continues to grow and your customers 
want even more than you can provide. 

The writer of this paper, as he often does, visited the 
professional library of the American Library Association to research 
the topic of the paper. The problem of acquiring difficult material 
is not new to librarians and much has been %n:itten on the subject. A 
C*D-ROM search of a Wilson Data Base revealed such diverse sources of 
information as New Zealand Libraries, Pakistan Library Bulletin, a 
Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin American Materials and Government 
Publications Review (USA) . Understanding The Business of Library 
Acquisitions , published by The American Library Association was 
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another source of information and it covered the topic of 
non«-traditional foraats very vell« However, even this fine 

publication frequently stated that solutions are very difficult for 
acquiring little kno%m publications or those froa govemsent offices. 
The next step was to interview librarians* Fro» these interviews one 
answer cane up constantly « Ask a librarian. Often tiaes, the 
infomation, docuaents, books or serials you seek have already been 
acquired by another library in your o%m community or country. There 
is a reluctance on the part of many librarians to ask their 
colleagues for assistance in fulfilling requests unless some foraal 
information sharing systen exists. In some cases as auch as 50% of 
the material needed is provided by other libraries, particularly 
those with specialized collections. National Libraries, Professional 
Associations and corporate libraries frequently are underused and 
willing to share their solutions for obtaining unusual kinds of 
materials . 

ELEMEKTS OF FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE 

Why has acquisitions become so difficult? Why can't the 
traditional sources of supply fill all acquisition needs? Why is it 
sometimes easier to obtain needed materials from another library 
rather than the original source? 

Libraries and the entire information industry are in the midst 
of a structural change in their fundamental business. This change is 
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as great as it was when the automobile was introduced. Soae 
businesses hung on to the horse with a passion. But the auto carried 
»ore people, was faster, acre convenient (ultisately) and changed the 

^ansportation ind\istry forever. So it is with the inforsation 
industry. For years customers had to go to the possessor of the 
information. The library, the publisher, the researcher. The 
information was only available in controlled form, usually a book, 
article, paper or journal. Desktop publishing changed that forever as 
surely as the auto changed the transportation industry. All 
information has time value. Old time, that is historical value, 
c\irrent time or must know now, and leisure time are some of the ways 
%re can classify time value. Books and journals can provide for two of 
these categories but not the third. 

A NEW CONCEPT IN INFORMATION 

We are used to thinking of the book, journal or paper as the 
product that we are purchasing. However, with the intellectual base 
now residing in the desktop computer, it becomes the product and 
every other form of output is simply a by-product. This is important 
to the acquisition and collection building process. It means that 
ordering information is now far more complicated and flexible than in 
the past. The book form of output may be "out of print", never 
printed or printed on demand. Or you may be able to direct access the 
data base and just get th& answer without actually purchasing any 
product in the traditional sense. The inforjiation can be acquired on 
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disk, as a docunent by fax or nail, through E-Mail^ or in its 
entirety. All of these are by-products of the original intellectual 
property, the data base. This data base can be up<*dated at %rill and 
all by«*products previously produced become dated and the new 
by-product is current. The iaplications for libraries are enoreous. 
One of the aajor costs of libraries has been the storage # access to 
and Banagesent of hard copy infcrnation. Money has been invested in 
larger buildings to store more hard copy and «ore staff to access the 
stored materials » This has often meant less money was available to 
purchase new materials. Many libraries have adopted C-0 ROM 
technology as a way of addressing the storage and access issues. C-D 
ROMs, however, are more like microforms* They are a by-product which 
compacts the information and make it more accessible but tie the user 
to a machine much like a micro film reader. In terms of progress they 
still require the user of the information to go to the possessor of 
the information just as in the past. The C-D ROM is also dated as 
soon as it is produced. It is a by-product of a moving intellectual 
data base and as such has value mostly for its historical time value, 
ease of access and lower storage cost. The user can't update C-Ds. 

Like the small presses, C-Ds have been ignored by most 
traditional book dealers* They have been distributed by major serials 
agents and available direct from the producer. Because the C-D 
requires constant updates it is more like a journal than a book and 
serials agents are better able to handle this type of acquisition. 

7-9 
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WHAT IS .^EAD? 

Globally f libraries vary considerably in their role in the 
country, fimding, locations and usage. In »ost countries the 
purchasing power of libraries is a saall percentage of the total 
information volune. In Germany and the United Kingdom it is abort 5% 
of total book sales (turnover). In the U.S.A. the estimate is closer 
to 15% and in many poorer countries it is less theoi 1%. Individual 
libraries have little financial power. In the old system of hard copy 
only information, many specialized dealers were willing to comply 
with a libraries complex purchasing requirements. The dealer supplied 
many of the services that the library needed such as HARC cataloging 
and processing of the books. This will still be the situation for a 
portion of the by-products that the library purchases such as 
traditional books and journals. However, just as with the 
introduction of the automobile, a whole new industry has been created 
and the role of libraries must change or they will be left as a barn 
where horses are kept. Government policy in much of the world is 
by-passing the library as an important part of the dissemination of 
information. Large new entrants into the field of information 
provision are by-passing the library. IBM, national and local 
telephone companies, cable and satellite TV as well as SONY and their 
electronic book are going around the library directly to the end 
user. Tomorrows acquisition librarian will not just work to purchase 
by-product to be stored on a shelf. Rather the job will be to 
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evaluate the costs, tine value, alternate sources and appropriateness 
of the selected aaterial to the overall role of the library in 
information provision. Acquisitions librarians vill seek out the new 
companies entering the inforaation industry and lead the way to 
change so that libraries can have choices about the form of product 
or by-product that they purchase. Acquisitions departments vill have 
to examine requirements that vendors meet the standards of the 
library rather than the standards of a changing industry that is far 
larger than just libraries. It is possible in most of the world to 
pick up a telephone and call anywhere » That system enables all of us 
to communicate with one standard yet seldom do two neighboring 
libraries have the same standards for acquisitions. This raises the 
costs for vendors and libraries alike and may be cause for a source 
of important information to say "I can't accept your order". 
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GIjOSSARY AMD DEFINITIONS 

C-D ROM A compact disk with a read only capacity which must be 
used in a special device connected to a computer. 

Desktop Pxiblishing Utilizing a personal computer and specialized 
software to create a nanuscript, edit, design, layout the 
pages, nuaiber them and in all ways produce a bock ready to 
go to the print shop. 

Self Publisher One who uses desktop technology. Also small press, 
independent publisher. 

Structural Referring to the way in which an industry and its various 
components interact. Encompasses technology, competition, 
current suppliers, new entrants, political environment, 
economic conditions and customers. 
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ABSTRACT 



Various universal and specialised libraries in Europe have extensive 
area collections of South Asian literature. These special collections 
oegan as early as the l6t}i ccntux^y and although originally mostly 
classical litex'^ature in the form of manuscripts were collected, for 
ch.c past 100 years mostly printed material has been bought. Today the 
acquisition px'ofile was been widened to include* literature in all of 
the humanities and indigenous natural sciences and medicine. 

In all tliese institutions discussed here acquis i t iona 1 policies in 
recent times have been very similar to each other although the situation 
nt tlie University Library in Tucbingcn tends to be a bit different due 
to the long and regular finaiicial supnort this South Asian collection 
in Germany has had through the auspices of the German Research Society. 
In general, these acquisition policies arc l) individual pux^chases: 2) 
PNchangG and f;ifts: legal deposit copies. Tho first mentioned cate- 

•^nty can agai:; he s\ibd iv 1 d c fl into 1) buying trips: 2) cor.vcn t i ona 1 book 
orilers: and 'J.) b 1 ank o t -nr c' or agi'c cnioii 1 5: . .\ short d o s c ip t i or. of those 
::cthods lias boon given. 

'>k pa-oc casing has bcc»i discusj^^M^, particularly the nucstion of a ;iiLi- 
Cr.vr.: ir. t e r na t ioTia 1 ly rr-cogjiisod transliteration system foi" all South 
.\sian languages. Another important aspect is the need for a names' 
authority file to be implemented in present and upcoming data-banks. 
f]ie mult i-cultux*a 1 situation in South Asia demands such a guide which 
will have to be accompanied by a CiOmprehens ive commentary. 

A supra-national effort on the part of all of these European libraries 
is necessary in order to rationalise acquisit Icu.s and guarantee that 
processing can be done with a minimal amount of personnel. The growing 
balance between new and traditional South Asian studies has to be re- 
flected in the growth of the South Asian collections. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The geographical term 'South Asia' used in this paper refers to the Indian 
Subcontinent and the surrounding islands. It includes the countries of 
Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, Maldive Islands, Nepal, Pakistan and Sri Lanka* In 
addition, at the India Office Library <IOL) and the School of Oriental and 
African Studies (SOAS), both in London, Afghanistan and Burma are also 
traditionally included in the region of South Asia due- to • colonial 
administrative boundaries in the past. At the University Library in Tuebingen 
Tibet up to the loss of its autonomy in the 1950*s is also included in that 
special area collection on South Asia« 

In spite of the seemingly numerous cultural strata today within this region 
there is a strong overlapping common cultural 'blanket' giving these countries 
a certain homogeneity. Its long oral andi written literary history covering 
more than 2,500 years is comparable to similarly long cultural developments in 
the Middle East and in China, South Asia is also the birthplace of two great 
Oriental cultures, the Hindu and the Buddhist, and has been for many 
centuries the home of a third, Islam, 

During the literary movement in Europe at the end of the 18th century called 
the Romantic Period there was a great fascination with Indian culture upon 
discovering that thei'e was a common, if distant, linguistical connection 
between Sanskrit and European languages. These linguistical studies, along 
with research in Hinduism, particularly Vedism, and later in Buddhism, became 
known as indology. This term has become synonymous with classical Indian 
studies which have dominated research on South Asian topics throughout 
Europe until recently. In Great Britain there always has been a more 
pragmatic approach to such studies since the colonial administration had to be 
trained in every-day affairs and instruction in the vernaculars began much 
earlier. In Germany and France, however, there was more emphasis on 
research in historical linguistics and comparative religion* Until the middle of 
the 19th century very few printed texts were available in Europe, most 
literary sources being manuscripts lying in Paris or London. In fact. 
Professor Rudolf von Roth C 1821-1895), who held the first chair for Sanskrit 
established in 1854 at the University of Tuebingen, had to travel to London 
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and Paris to copy manuscripts to collect material for his famous Sanskrit* 
German dictionary, published from 1852 to 1875, and completed in co-operation 
with Professor Otto Boehtlingk (1815-1904) in St* Petersburg. 

After most coutries in South Asia had achieved independence towards the 
middle of this century there has been a noticeable change in the emphasis of 
South Asian research in Europe. Today, of course, research on classical 
subjects like Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, is still dominant, particularly in 
Germany, but a growing emphasis on sociological, economical and political 
questions can be discerned. Indigenous medicine, e.g» Ayurveda, is becoming a 
very important field of research, too. Usually these so-called modern studies 
are not offered in the classical indological institutes, but rather in the 
various faculties or institutes at the respective universities where, sometimes 
just for a limited period, doctorate and other advanced research on South 
Asian topics is done. For some aspects of modern South Asian studies even 
specialized institutes have been founded, e. g. the Siidasien-Institut (SAD in 
Heidelberg, or the various institutes in Paris and, of course, the School of 
Oriental and African Studies in London. 

An enumeration of the main libraries in Europe having important holdings of 
South Asian literature should Include the following institutions, but this list is 
by no means exhaustive* They are: in Great Britain - the India Office Library 
(lOL) of the British Library, the Library of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies (SOAS), both in London; in France ^ the Bibliotheque Nationale, the 
Bibliotheque de I'lnstitut de Civilisation Indienne, the Bibliotheque de ia 
Centre d'Etudes de Tlnde et de I'Asie du Sud, the Bibliotheque de I'Ecole des 
langues Orientales, all in Paris; in the Netherlands - the Bibliothek of the 
Kern-Instituut, Leiden; in Italy - the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Rome; in 
Germany - the Sudasien-Institut (SAD, Heidelberg, and in Tuebingen, the 
Universitatsbibliothek. Most of these libraries are government supported and 
most maintain general Oriental collections, of which literature concerning 
South Asian is only one major aspect. 

Several of these libraries mentioned here have a very long history, beginning 
with the European voyages of discovery in the 16th century. Due to the ever- 
pervading presence of the East India Company from the 17th to the early 19th 
century, whose motives were predominately commercial, little or no effort was 
made in Great Britain to officially collect literature from the region. However 
various employees of the Company had gathered literature privately and had 
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taken it back to Great Britain upon retirement. Gradually it became obvious 
that these specialized collections needed a common homet as their owners or 
the inheritors of the original owners later began to offer these legacies to the 
East India Company for preservation* The necessity of a national repository 
for such material became obvious* Therefore the India Office Library was 
estabhshed in 1827, mostly through the efforts of Charles Wilkins <1749?-1838)* 
Soon after its establishment several important donations and war trophies like 
the Tlpoo Sultan's library were added* This library and even earlier, the 
Bibliothdque Nationale in Paris employed agents, who were already residing in 
South Asia, to purchase books and manuscripts for them* The Blbliotheque 
Nationale even employed various well-known Englishmen living in India to 
supply it with literature* Professor Roth, in Tuebingen, requested the English 
colonial authorities in Kashmir to search for a possible different version of 
the Atharvaveda and in 1874 they were able to trace the so-called Paippalada 
version, written on birch-leaf* It is now one of the rare manuscripts in the 
Tuebin^er collection* 

The University Library in Tuebingen is not just a special area collection 
library but rather a universal library, collecting literature in all subjects* Its 
Oriental collection, or more specifically, the South Asian collection is only a 
part of its total collection of more than 2,000,000 volumes, the special Oriental 
collection on South Asia containing about 200,000 volumes* This library is 
financed by the State of Baden-Wuerttemberg, in which it is situated, but the 
greater portion of the budget for the Oriental special collections is given by 
the German Research Society in Bonn, a body financed in part by the Federal 
Government* This special area collection in Tuebingen is part of an extensive 
nation-wide programme to collect foreign academic literature* The German 
Research Society began Its activities in the 1920's and various types of 
libraries - 16 university libraries, 2 State libraries and 2 specialised libraries 
- presently participate in its special subject and area collections* programme* 
This idea of a national programme for special area and subject collections in 
existing libraries has also gained supporters during the past decade in Great 
Britain and France, where similar nation-wide programmes are being 
developed* Each participating library in Germany agrees to use the special 
funds provided by the German Research Society and the local State 
government to collect foreign academic literature (i*e*, literature published 
outside of Germany) on a wider scale than an academic library would normally 
do* This responsibility also requires the respective library to make its 
collection known to i>otential users, be it through the publication of accession 
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lisU, publication of library cataloguea» etc* Such accession liata are publiahed 

by the lOL and the SOAS and the University Library in Tuebinf{en, all having 
an international distribution. 

The idea of a national pix^gi^amme for special subject and area collections has 
been taken up and implemented in France and Great Britain also. 
The Sudasien-Institut (South Asia Institute) in Heidelberg was established in 
1962 as an inter-disciplinary institute concentrating its research on South 
Asia* Its library has grown very rapidly during the past 30 years and now 
contains approximately 200,000 volumes, mainly recent litei'ature on South 
Asian studies. Apart from some antiquarian purchases and vaxnous legacies it 
does not have the histox'ical holdings of the 19th and early 20th centuries as 
the older librax'ies in Europe have. 

The Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana in Rome was a very important centre for 
collecting manuscripts in the early period, mostly during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. In the loth century Pope Nicolas V (Toramaso Parentucelli, 1447- 
1455) had his emissaiies search in the Orient for important manusci'ipts for 
this library. With the help of Catholic missionaries, particularly the Jesuits, 
during the next three centuries it probably had the best stocked library in 
Europe and its Oriental material, mostly manuscripts, is of great importance, 
even today. 

The Kern-Instituut in Leiden, the Netherlands, was founded in 1926 and named 
in honour of the first professor of Sanskrit in that country, Hendrik Kern 
(1833-1917). For many years, from 1926 to 1984 it published the well-known 
'Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaelogy\ This publication was the basis for 
an active international exchange programme over the years adding valuable 
works to this library. It now contains approximately 30,000 volumes and the 
former South Asian holdings of the University in Utrecht are soon to be 
assimilated into this collection, increasing its value considerably. 

Some of these libraries have produced alphabetical catalogues of some or all 
of their holdings, and in the case of the SOAS and the lOL, we also have 
subject catalogues. 



ACQUISITIONS POLICIES 



Book production in South Asia varies in intensity from country to country. On 
the one hand India ranks about 8th in world publishini? and even 3rd if we 
only consider English-language publications, closely following the United 
States and Great Britain. Its book trade is highly organized and efficient. In 
the '".ontext of the multilingual situation in India the individual linguistic 
regions have also developed extensive book publishing industries. Countries 
like Sri Lanka and Pakistan have growing publishing industries but as a rule 
they are not as well organised and fiscal red-tape makes exporting a rather 
tedious affair. In Nepal and Bangladesh the book trade is mostly concentrated 
in the respective capitals, Kathmandu and Dhaka, although some publishing is 
done in outlying areas. Bhutan and the Maldive Islands have as yet 
practically no book trade to speak of, although a few government offices 
produce some relevant literature. 

In spite of the proverbial high illiteracy rate in South Asia the absolute 
number of literates, particularly in India, is greater than in Europe. Therefore 
the demand for literature in the local market is very intensive, leading to a 
high production rate. In India we can assume that approximately 12,000 to 
15,000 new titles of academic interest are published each year. The annual 
book production in Pakistan and Sri Lanka is approximately 1,000-2,000 
relevant titles and in Nepal and Bangladesh between 500-1,000 relevant titles 
annually. 

Acquisitional policies can be divided into three basic categories: II individual 
purchases, both for manuscripts in the earliest period as well as for current 
purchases of antiquaria and contemporary literature; 2) exchange and gifts; 
and 3) legal deposit copies. The first-mentioned form - individual purchases - 
can be further sub-divided into the following categories: 1) buying trips; 2) 
conventional book orders; and 3) blanket-order agreements. 

The earliest acquisitions were, of course, mainly manuscripts as there was no 
printing in the subcontinent until Portugal set up the first printing press in 
about 1556. Whereas mostly classical literature was collected up to the middle 
of the 20th century, during the past 50 years there has been a noticeable 
increase in the acquisition of modern South Asian literary texts and 
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contemporary subjects in the humanities and the social sciences. Interest in 
indigenous medicine is growing rapidly. 

The growth of the South Asian collections was, however, by no means always 
systematical. During the two centuries, from 1600 to 1800t growth of South 
Asian litei-ature collections was haphazard and relatively slow in all Western 
European libraries. Since thei'e was hardly any commercial book trade in 
South Asia the Europeans had to i*ely on emissaries for purchasing 
manuscripts and lithographed woi ks. 

In the 18th century the King of France, Louis XIV, sent out emissaries to 
collect manuscripts and printed books for his Royal Library, which later 
became the basis for the -Bibliotheque Nationale. These buying trips might 
seem similar to our present-day buying trips. However, in earlier times the 
lack of an organised book-trade meant that the searchers had to rely on 
chance and guidance from local officials and on accidental discovery. The 
French also used the auspices of the Compagnie de Jesus (Jesuits! and the 
Compagnie des Indes Orientales founded, by Jean Baptiste Colbert (1619-16831 
in 1664, Because of the interest shown by Abbott Bignon who had become 
librarian of the Royal Library in 1718, acquisitional efforts gained momentum. 

Contemporary buying trips have to be seen in the light of unsatisf actor v 
conventional bookseller relationships, or for the purpose of purchasing 
antiquaria. Experience shows that buying antiquaria on the basis of printed 
catalogues from South Asia can be a delicate mattei\ The condition of the 
books is usually not sufficiently described and many times the actual 
condition is so bad that the book can no longer be used. The only alternative 
then is to have a film made of the original book and dispose of the original. 
The average South Asian bookseller also has little sensitivity to the problem 
of authors' names when he puts his catalogue together. Hence a certain 
amount of expeinence on the part of the Eui^opean academic librainan is 
necessary in ordei* to Judge the connect main entry for a particular name in 
the European library catalogue. For these reasons selection of antiquaria 
should be made on the spot, i*e. through autopsy. Due to the poorly organised 
book trade in other parts of South Asia, outside of India, acquiring titles 
from such areas through the local book trade can prove to be unsatisfactory. 
Therefore during such buying trips one should also try to locate publications 
which have escaped one*s attention pi-eviously. This presupposes a good 
knowledge of one's own stock, of course, and also awareness of unfulfilled 
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requests from researchers in the past. One must also be constantly on the 
look-out for Jiore efficient booksellers, A personal visit and detailed 
discussions of the needs and methods of acquisition prove to be very 
important in South Asia. 

Contemporary conventional book-ordering should be familiar to everyone* 
although book-ordering can be done in two different ways - through local 
agents where the library is situated or directly with booksellers in South 
Asia. The former possibility, however, is likely to be impractical as the multi- 
lingual literature and the numerous scripts can not be handled by the 
average European bookseller who has liitle or no knowledge of Oriental 
literature. The more specialized a collection is the greater the necessity to 
have direct contact with reliable booksellers in the region. In those South 
Asian countries where the book trade is well organized there is certainly no 
need to depend on local European booksellers. Booksellers in Great Britain, 
particularly in London, do have an advantage over booksellers on the 
Continent as they can more easily communicate in English concerning 
reclamations, etc. and can rely on the assistance of many emigrants from 
South Asia, if there be need to. My long experience, however, shows that a 
direct relationship with booksellers in the region is more beneficial for both 
sides. 



Today we have to depend on the local booksellers in South Asia and a library 
having a special subject collection will find it necessary to engage more than 
just one book supplier. The multi-lingual situation, particularly in India, 
generally demands three or four different booksellers, distributed throughout 
the different linguistical areas - at least one in East India for Bengali and 
Oriya and other northeastern languages and literatures, one in Delhi for 
English-language publications, Hindi, Panjabi and other north Indian 
vernaculars. In West India there will be need of a supplier for Mai'athi and 
Gujarati, and finally one or two in South India for the four Dravidian 
languages and literatures. 

Turning now to the practical side of ordering there are, as a rule« order- 
forms for individual book-orders* The ordering process is not yet 
computerised in Europe. One copy or more of the conventional order-forms are 
sent to the respective bookseller who returns one copy with the relevant 
book. The bibliographical data on the ordei*- forms will, as a rule, be in 
transliterated into the Roman alphabet, either because the bibliographical 



source was already transliterated or because the ordering library has 
transliterated the relevant data since typewriters for most South Asian scripts 
are a rarity and proper personnel in Europe to operate them is also scarce. 
If, in turn, the bookseller in South Asia submits his invoices in one of the 
regional scripts and languages then there shall have to be experts in the 
recipient library who can transliterate such invoices. In the larger European 
cities where most of the above-mentioned libraries are located there are many 
times well-trained South Asians who can be employed for many of the routine 
needs of such a specialised library. Otherwise the academic librarian in these 
specialised area or subject collections have to become involved in su^/n daily 
routine processes which is very counter-productive to building up such 
collection 3, 

The third type of conventional book ordering is the ".u-called blanket-order 
agreements with very specific profiles. Such agreements have existed at the 
India Office Library and still exist at the Universitaetsbibliothek in 
Tuebingen. In the latter library we have a continuous experience with this 
acquisitional method for the past 15 years. This arrangement is usually 
justifiable only when the budget allows for extensive collecting. As we all 
know the stock of most libraries reflects the fluctuations of budgetary reality. 
In order for such an agreement to be successful, however, a library must 
have previous long-standing experience with a particular bookseller and be 
convinced of his reliability. In the case of Tuebingen the agreement covers 
only English and Sanskrit-language publications of the last three consecutive 
years. The library must create a very exact profile of its literature needs, 
both in regard to subject as well as to formal literature categories, e.2. the 
question whether printed dissertations, periodicals, ephemei-al literatui-e, etc, 
are to be included. Such literature profiles need regular revision due to 
possible financial restrictions or increases. The possibility to reject literature 
must be included in any such agreement as experience shows that there will 
be many border-line cases, where, in spite of a detailed profile, the 
booksellers will still be in doubt. In Tuebingen we have, in fact, agreed to 
have the bibliographical data of such doubtful cases sent to us so that we 
can take a decision before the literature is mailed. This data is sent on our 
own blank order-forms, which we supply to pur bookseller regularly. 
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Gifts and exchanges played a very important role in building up the 
collections in the older institutions discussed here. We have already mentioned 
the legacies which led to the establishment of the lOL in the early 19th 
century. Private bequests were received^ e.g. from Henry Colebrooke (1765- 
1837 the Maharaja of Baroda» Sayajirao III (1864-1939 )» the William Jones 
Collection and the Georg Buehler (1837-18981 legacy. Various donations 
inci^eased the number of books considerably during the late 19th century at 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. Through the efforts of the well-known 
librarian* Charles Schefer I1820-1898)» the library of the present Ecole des 
langues orientales grew rapidly and contained approximately 50,000 volumes by 
1883. 'Cette collection de livi^es orientaux est unique au monde et accessible a 
tous les savants.* (Meuret, p. 403). 'Enrichie principalement par les largesses 
des gouvernments etranger» par les echanges internationaux et les heureux 
hasards des ventes publiques,,/ (Meuret, p, 403). 

Many European countries created legal depository laws for literature 
published in their own countries or even in their colonial territories. In Great 
Britain the Indian Press and Registration of Books Act (Act XXV of 1867), 
paragraphs 9 to 11, stated that one copy of e\'ery printed or lithographed 
book issued in India was required to be forwarded to the Secretary of State 
for India. The lOL became in consequence vested with the nature of a 
copyright library for Indian publications. In 1877 at Reinhold Rost's 11822- 
1896) insistence, who was the librarian at lOL, a new procedure was 
sanctioned whereby only a selection of such copyright literature was ordered 
to be transmitted, such a selection being made at the Librarian's discretion. 
For facilitating this process, quarterly catalogues were issued and continued 
to be issued by the various provincial governments, listing all publications 
which may appear in each respective province during the relevant three 
months. Act XXV was later amended in many particulars, France had already 
created a depot legal in 1537, which covered works published in its colonies 
also. It» too, was modified in 1943. Multiple copies, no matter how they had 
come about, vei^e often used for exchange or gift purposes amongst the 
libraries of Europe. Professor Roth in Tubingen meticulously recorded such 
gifts in his yearly reports during the middle of the 19th century. 



In all the libraries discussed here there has beer a widening of the literature 
scope in the 19th century in all fields of study except the natural sciences* 
technology and modern law. Indigeneous medicine and sciences have always 
been included as a rule. 
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BOOK PROCESSING 



Over the past centuries since these collections were established normal access 
to each collection has been through the usual alphabetical card catalogue or 
book catalogue. Some catalogues in recent years have been printed also. I 
need not go into detail about such conventional catalogues as all of you are 
most likely familiar with these type. As a rule there are only alphabetical 
author-catalogues, subject catalogues usually being less conmon and of more 
recent date. 

Although in some libraries alphabetical catalogues in the original Oriental 
scripts are in use, it is generally the rule that these scripts are 
transliterated for cataloguing purposes. The history of the transliteration 
systems shovs variations, but as a rule in Europe and North American a 
common system of transliteration for South Asian languages is used amons" 
academic libraries. There has always been a tendency to transcribe and not to 
transliterate in academic circles, thereby bringing phonological and phonetical 
influences into the system. Since the middle of this century, however, there 
has been a growing attempt to unify all European systems into an 
internationally recognized system. Due to the growing importance of 
interchangeability of electronic data the urgency of an international standard 
is obvious. The use of the original Oriental script in the library catalogues 
presupposes that sufficient staff is available to process such material. 
Cataloguing data in transliterated form, however, can be handled by all staff 
members. 

Firstly, the question of transliteration of the original Oriental sources is of 
upmost importance from the very beginning of the processing activities. If the 
book offers are in South Asian scripts then this information has to be 
transliterated for internal processing in the library. Secondly, as one copy of 
the order-form will be entered into an order-file there has also to be 
uniformity of the author's name. Thirdly, ordering activities are still done 
conventionally and not with computers. A very important step for such special 
area or subject collections is to be able to offer the bibliographical data of 
such ordered works on-line to library users* If such information is available 
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on-line then the potential borrower will know that that particular book will 
soon be available. He could then enter his name on a waiting Hst« 



As a rule the bookseller in South Asia will submit his invoices in Roman 
script, so the employees of the accessions department are able to process 
these without any outside help. If, however, invoices should be submitted in 
South Asian scripts then those academic librarians having knowledge of that 
particular script will have to assist the accessions department* Sanskrit 
books, a part of the South Asian collection in Tuebingen selected by blanket- 
order, are generally sent in transliterated form, done by the bookseller 
himself. This accommodation by the bookseller is of immense benefit for a 
library having limited qualified academic personnel. 

The cataloguing of literature in South Asian scripts has to be prepared by 
the academically trained librarian in such a manner that this data can be 
entered into the data-bank by a trained cataloguer in the cataloguing 
department, who then determines the formal cataloguing. 

Extensive data banks have grown up in England, France and Germany during 
the past decade. Compatability of data is still an unsolved problem, not just 
internationally, bi^t even within individual European countries, ' including 
Germany. Each book added to a collection needs to be catalogued within the 
respective data-bank only once. The various participants in the data bank, 
each of whom benefits from this co-operative cataloguing, can make 
suggestiohs to correct existing data. An interesting aspect of the data-bank 
for the academic libraries of my region, the State of Baden-Wuerttemberg, in 
the Southwest of Germany, is a names* authority file. Any one familiar with 
South Asian names knows how complicated a matter this is. Due to the 
numerous alphabets used for the innumerable languages of this region and 
the fact that an author may write in as many as three of these regional 
languages, libraries are confronted with different forms of the name of the 
same person in its transliterated form. We all know how important it to 
make catalogue entries only under a single form of the author's name, using 
cross-references for all other known forms. This names' authority file can 
only function well, of course, if there is a central co-ordinating office having 
a good knowledge of name-giving in South Asia. What is urgently needed is a 
guide to name- giving in South Asian cultures with a detailed commentary^ This 
task is a very difficult one and there will be innumerable exceptions to any 
rules as the use of one's name is certainly a personal right and can not 



always be defined in terms of a rigid rule« The experience gained in large 

collections is a good teacher. Various incompatible data- banks also exist even 
in a comparatively small geographical region like Paris. Tubingen has been 
cataloguing into its regional data- bank since 1986, which is not yet 
compatible with other data-'banks in Germany either. 

We have cursorily described here the two most important aspects when 
cataloguing South Asian literature. These are: 1) an internationally accepted 
transliteration system for all South Asian languages; 2) acceptable rules for 
defining the main name entry for the alphabetical catalogue. Cataloguing of 
vernacular language material will, as a rule, have to be done by academically 
trained South Asian experts* These experts in the specialised libraries will, of 
course, set standards for othei* libraries having only limited material of this 
sort and not having academically trained personnel for Oriental literature. The 
cataloguing of European language literature is less difficult, although even 
here the standarisation of name entries is very important. As a rule in 
Tuebingen with its large collection of almost 200,000 volumes the form of the 
author's name chosen for the main entry -is that which he uses mo3t. This may 
mean that he predominately writes in English. This form will be the main 
entry form and the transliterated form gained from any other South Asian 
language he may use will be entered as a cross-reference. The data- bank in 
which Tuebingen participates allows for easy change of the main entry form, 
if this should be necessary. Each author has an identity number and the 
computer automatically makes the correction for all entries under this identity' 
number. This data-bank also has a cooperate- body authority- file. This is one 
of the most difficult cataloguing questions for South Asia where we have 
numerous cooperate bodies and languages. In which language should the main 
entry foi* the cooperate body be made? Even the qiiestion whether a cooperate 
body is involved or not is not always easy to decide. 

In recent years a new medium of publishing, microform, has been increasingly 
put on the market. Although some specific cataloguing rules have been 
developed this type of document still has no internationally recognised 
standard for cataloguing. In many cases the institutions mentioned here have 
to protect their older material because of deterioration and can only offer the 
researcher a microfilm or microfiche copy. Due to the condition of antiquaria 
in South Asia the question of making microfilm facilities in South Asia 
available is gaining in importance. The long journey to Europe in many cases 
would damage delicate antiquaria to such an extent, that it is only sensible to 



reproduce them in advance in microform on the spot. This medium could then 
be sent to the requesting library in Eurape. The Library of Congress Office 
in Delhi has been doing this for a number of years now. 



CONCLUSION 



Many of you may be familiar with the acquisition activities of the Library of 
Congress in Washington, DX. and its office in New Delhi* The aim of this 
programme is to procure South Asian litei^ature for interested academic 
libraries in the United States. The literature is bought, catalogued and 
forwarded to the individual participating libraries in the USA. When we 
consider the increasing difficulties we have in Europe to find qualified 
personnel and to have sufficient personnel at all, we, too, in these times of a 
fascinating political development in Europe should seriously consider, either 
participating in this LOC-prcgramme. if this is possible for non-American 
academic libraries, even better, establish a common European procuring 
office in South Asia to supply interested academic libraries in Europe with the 
desired South Asian litei^ature. Each library would be be responsible for the 
formulation of its own literature profile. The cataloguing data could be 
delivei^d in the form of magnetic tapes or discettes. The recipient libraries 
would then only have to integrate the data into its own data-bank and after 
having given each book its individual call-number add the book to its stock* I 
estimate that there would be at least 20 such libraries in Europe which would 
be interested in such a processing centre in South Asia. It is time we give 
serious consideration to such possible rationalisation methods. 

When one studies such wide-spread special collections one cannot overlook the 
fact that co-ordinated international efforts are necessary to make this material 
uniformily available. Although acquisitions may in many cases be duplication 
still there is a great amount of material available only in one particular 
library collection. Through documentation of these collections the researcher 
will have quick access to them and know where special collections are located. 

Our ability to keep our special subject collections alive, vital and relevant, to 
keep them in the new discouse of teaching and research, to integrate them 
into larger contexts wherever possible will be the key to our successes. The 
relative costs and benefits of building and maintaining special collections in 
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times of dwindling resources are very much a part of our scenario and 
closely related to matters of management and organisational culture. 

The management culture of the 90*s • with us already - values speed, 
flexibility, opportunism, entrepreneurship. This is the culture of high 
technology. Therefore we should look to co-operative collection development 
and management programmes for South Asian literature. 

There can be no doubt that the role of South Asia in world research will 
grow. Its population is immense, its economic development of great importance. 
The European Common Market has begun to realize the importance of this 
region and seems to believe that co-operation in its development will benefit 
both the region and Europe. 

Our academic institutions dealing with South Asia must however try to keep a 
balance between new and traditional studies. A true understanding of the 
contemporary situation can only be obtained through a thorough knowledge of 
the past. 

These remarks have been primarily from the standpoint of research in Europe, 
but our colleacues in South Asia should strengthen their efforts to preserve 
and enlarge their own collections. Many weaker cultural areas of the region 
will surely disappear in this modernizing age and without any contemporary 
documentation these cultures will be inevitably lost to posterity. After 
independence there ha\,-e been traditional relationships between the former 
English colonies of Guuth Asia and England^ niainly due to the common English 
language, but it certainly will be a duty in the future of all members of the 
European ComnVvinity to train librarians and support efforts to develop 
publishing, the book trade and librarianship throughout the region. 
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The Interlibrarv Loan (RAJ) Protocol: 
Progress and Projects, 
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• Abstract 

The ILL protocol is a communications standard which permits the exchange of ILL 
messages between bibliographic institutions that use dififcrent computers, systems and 
commuracatioD services. Approved as an International Standard in 1991 (ISO 
10160/10161), efforts are currently underway to develop and iniplement protocol-based 
software products and systems in oider to realize, the benefits of standardized ILL 
communications. 

The focus of this paper is to provide a genei^ non-technical descriprion of the protocol 
and outline efforts underway to implement the ILL protocol in an ILL service 
enviionmenL Projects underway which center on the use of the ILL protocol in an 
international lending enviromneni win also be described- 
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In recent years, the number of books and periodicals exchanged through intcrlibraiy loan 
has inacascd remarkably as libraries mm to resoiirce sharing to help saiisfy the needs of 
their clientele. The use of computexs and telccommitnicaiions networks to suppon ELL 
services has also seen a marked increase. However, the proliferation of different 
computer systems and networks has made the automated exchange of ILL messages very 
complex such diar a standard communications protocol to suppoit the exchange and 
tracking of ILL messages was reqTiircd- 

The National Library' of Canada recognized the need for such a standard in the early 
1980's and htg&a working closely with libraries and technical txpcns to define a protocol 
for intedibrary loan (ILL protocol). After years of consultarion and review, the ILL 
protocol .was approved in 1991 as an International Standard (ISO 10160/10161) by the 
International Organization for Standardi ration,^ 

The focus of this paper is to provide a general non-technical description of the protocol 
and ondbe efforts underway to implement the ILL protocol in an ILL service 
environment Projects underway which center on die use of lixt JUL protocol in an 
imemadonal lending cmdronment will also be described 

The ILL protocol is based on fte Open Systems Interconnection (OSI) Reference 
Modcl^. Standards developed using fliis conceptual framework make it possible for 
computexs and networks to operate with each other in a mullivcndor cnvironmeni- The 
ILL protocol is one of several standards developed thai wiU enable effective 
teleccnununications among different computers and systems for lihraiy applications. 
The U,S* Library of Congress has developed an OSI-based protocol for infotmadon 
retrieval, tenned Search and Retrieve which was also adopted as an international 
Standard in 1991 (ISO 10162/10163).^ libraries are also usang a number of the OSI- 
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based protocols developed for generic applications to support their operations. Examples 
include the X.400 standard for message handling systems used to suppon the ILL 
services and the file Transfer and Access ManagcrDcoi (FTAM) protocol used to transfci 
large files for the cataloguing function. 

By defining a standard for computer communications, the ILL protocol permits the 
exchange of ILL messages between bibliographic instimtions that use different 
compntcis, systems and communication services. ILL systems that incorporate the ILL 
protocol can communicate with each other in a smdard messaging fczmat even -^vhen 
their ILL systems operate on different computer configurations. As the only common 
feature of these systems is the protocol module, HfaifiUdes do not have to sacrifice local 
processing and operational requirements in order to exchange informarion. 

The ILL protocol formally standardizes four aspects of ILL communications: 

1. The number and type of messages exchanged in an ILL transaction. 

2. The data dements contained within these messages. 

3; The correct sequence for the comiramication of pa^otocol messages. 
4. The transfer syntax.'* 

TTie use of the E^L protocol enables an operator to record in a consistent and structured 
manner the vaiioos stages of an ILL tiansacdon, for example^ recording the fact that an 
item has been itquested^ received and then retumecL Hie protocol does not introduce 
new processes but noerdy formalizes activities that tvere previously handled by manual 
means* 
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How the ILL Protocol Works 

The activities supported by the ILL protocol axe represented in the protocol as "services". 
These services repxescat actions that nomally take place in ELL transactions. For 
example* Ac protocol services provided for the requesting library include: request to 
borrow (ILL-REQUEST)^ indications of receipt and rctam of the borrowed item 
(RECEIVED, RFILTRKED), request for rmevt'al (RENEW), notification that the iiem is 
lost (LOST), cancellation of the request (CHANCEL), etc. These activities are recorded in 
the local DLL system instead rather than by a manual process. Therefore, each step of the 
ILL request is stored m a con5)uterized database. 

An E.L rcquesi and aH subsequent activities relating to it constirutc an ILL transaction. 
Within a transaction each processing stage is identified by a transaction state. For 
example, when a request is sent, the state of the transaction for the requesting library is 
PENDING, when the request is received by the potential lending lihraiy the state of the 
transaction for tiiat library is IN-PROCISS. 

Standardization 

The grotq) within the International Organization for Standardization (ISO) responsible for 
the ILL protocol is ISO Technical Committee 46, Subcommittee 4, Waiting Group 4 
(TC46/SC4/WG4) whicli has overall responsibility for standards relating to the format 
and structure of bibliographic information iaterchanged in mactune-readable fbrmaL The 
intemational standardization of ^ protocol was a lengthy process icquhijig consensus 
from a wide range of arganiratioDS rq)rescnting cumerous national standards bodies and 
interest gfoixps. Additions and enhancements were added to the ILL protocol to meet 
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numerous national lending requirements and service environments. Tht ILL protocol has 
evolved 10 one which is very flexible, rich in features and internationally applicable. 

Protocol Support Activities 

Libraries and vendors in both North America and Europe are proceeding with the 
development and implementation of systems that support the ILL protocol While a greai 
deal of effort was required to develop and standardize the ILL protocol fcrfier 
organization and effort is underway to implement and use the protocol within the 
intemadonal library enviromnenL 

A variety of programs have been put in place to facilirate and coordinne the use of the 
protocol These range from technical activities such as conformance testing to planning 
activities such as identifying resource shanng partners- 

The real benefits of &e ILL protocol vnSH not matgrialiye xmril protocol-based software 
products and systems are widdy available and used. Libraries, however, are hesitant to 
spend scarce tesourccs on unfamiliar technology. Simflariy, software developers are 
hesitant to develop products for an uncertain market. The National Library of Canada, 
which carried out much of the work to develop and standardize the DLL protocol is 
actively engaged in a mimber of parallel support activities. In 1987» flie ILL Protocol 
Implementation Program was launched to encot^age software developers and the 
bibliographic community to adopt the protocol and incorporate it into ILL systems.^ 

The installation and use of these systems in libraries wHl significantly contribute to 
realizing the benefits of protocol-based messaging and improving access to library 
resources* As welL the National Library has developed a protocoUbased ILL system for 
its own use. A prdiminaiy version has been in operation dnce April 1987 and was 
itccntlyxzpgiaded to conform to the ISO version of the piotocoL 

ERIC ^ 
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Canadian efforts to ensure the availability of products are primarily lixiiited to the 
Canadian libraxy environment Other counnics or national groups will have to determine 
the appropriate strategics for cncpuraging the implementation of the ILL protocol within 
their own countries. 

Bridging Mechanism<^ 

As uith the introduction of any new standard or technology, it win be several years 
before the protocol is widely used and the cridcal mass of user libraries established to 
create a standardized protocol messaging environment While some libraries will 
immediately acquire new DLL protocol systems, other libraries will choose to tisc thcix 
coniputcrs to partially automated ILL and/or merely to format messages off-line 
according to the foxmat required by recipient libraries. This mixed environment can 
result in serious barriers to efficient ILL comnronications. 

A number of bridging mechanisms based on the protocol were developed to allow ILL 
commonications between the National library of ranaHa and non-protocol based 
systems during the transition period before ILL-protocol is widely used. 

For exaniplc, a set of standard electronic mail messages (scripts) have been momrtcd on 
fee public electronic mail system (ENVOY 100) used by many Canadian libraries. 
These scripts snTicttirc tiic ILL data to conform to the ILL protocol and allow Hbraries 
that do not have ILL protocol-based systems to communicate with libraries that do use 
such systems. Transparent to the user, (he scripts also add the r«pured encoding syntax 
to tbt message thus peimitting libraries to send messages to ILL protocol systems in a 
machine proccssable format^ 
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In addition, the ILL systems developed through the ILL Protocol Implementaiion 
program are icquiicd to generate, along with the messages in machine-processable 
formal, 'eye-rcadable" messages which can interpreted and processed by non-protocol 
sites. 

Protocol Testing 

An essential component in the successfol promotion and adoption of Tbt ILL proi»col is 
protocol conformance testing Each ELL system developed in Cfn?^df> w-ill be tested for 
conformance to the DJL protocol and its ability to mterwork with other ILL protocol- 
based systenis "before it is released into the marketplace. 

Conformance testing is the systematic test of a product's conformance to a pardctilar OSI 
protocol and is essential in order to increase the probabilit>' thai differem 
implementations of the same protocol arc able to interwork. There arc two major areas of 
confoimance testing activities: the development of test smtcs, and tiie testing of 
implementations. 

A test suite is a collection of test cases or message exchanges covering ncady all possible 
implementations of a protocol It is used with a conformance test system to evaluate how 
accurately an in^lemcnlation of a protocol meets the rcquiiements of that protocol 

The National Library of Canada has developed a test suite for the ILL protocol which 
will be submitted to ISO for standardizaaon. The test suite and an ILL test ^stem 
developed by the National Library is bemg used to test tfie iinplementations of Oe ISO 
ILL protocol devdcped by the contractors in the ILL Protocol Implementation Program. 
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The National Librarv' plans to make its test software available to the intcmational 
bibliographic community to aid other institutions in developing ibeir own ^est centres.' 

Conformance tesnng, no matter how rigorous, docs not provide fail-safe assurance that a 
given protocol implemcnraiion will interworic with other ii.\iplement2Jions, despite their 
both having successfully undergone testing. Conformance testing primarily determines 
the cooformancc of an implementation to a standard. Another type of testing - 
imeropeiability testing - determines the ability of implementations to inicrwoii in an 
opcrarional enviromneut Interoperability testing defines a set of tests wMch arc 
executed between two or more implementations of the same protocol thereby ensnring 
that real systems inten^-orking or interoperability will be attained in operational use. 

The National Library is conently evaluating, in conjunction with protocol iit^lementors, 
the requirements of interoperability testing and will condn^t interop^ability tests of the 
implemcntors' ILL products. Whh systems undergoing both confonnance and 
interoperability testing, libraries can be confident that these sy<rtems will in fact be able to 
corcmunicate and exchange messages successfully. 

International ILL Protocol Activities 

The ILL protocol has generated considerable suppon and interest in North America and 
Europe and is currently the focus of a number of projects. 

The Interlibrarv I^art Access Demonstration rCLIAD^ Project 

The Univcisal Dataflow and Telecommunications (UDT) Core Progxamrne 
completed in May J 989, a study which indicated the feasibility of a joint pilot 
project between the National Library of Canada and the Britisii Library 
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Document Supply Centre (BLDSC) to cxamirc ihc use of the ILL protocol for 
the mtcmationai exchange of EL messages. The planning phase of a pilot 
project is DOW underway, with the U.S. Libran' of Congress added as a 
participant A decision on whether to proceed with the implementation phase of 
the ILIAD piojca is expected in May 1992. 

ProjealON 

A similar projca involving the London and South Eastern Library Region in the 
United Kingdom (LASER), Pica Centnim voor tnbliothcek amomatiseiing in 
The Netherlands (Pica) and MinisiSre de lEducation Nationale» Direction de la 
Programmation et du Developement Univcrsitaire., Sons-Direction Des 
Bibliolheques (SBD/SUNIST) in Ranee has reached the inoplementation phase. 
Termed the TProJea ION - the OSI pilot/dcmonsiratioa project between library 
services in Enrope for intcdending services.", this three year project was 
initiated in early 1990 and is co-financed by the participants and the 
Commission of tiie European Communities (DG Xn B). 

The project is being catded oniin three phases, a specification phase to out 
technical and service reqaireinenis, an ing)lementation phase to establish 
opmtional protocol-based systems in each of the three connmes and the fiTtal 
phase which involves the use and cvalnalion of the system by fony-six libraries 
in 4c United Kingdom, The Nelhadands and France. Phase 1 was completed in 
October 1990, implementation is wdl underway and Phase 3 is to begin by 4th 
quarter 1992. 



The major objectives of the project are:l) achieve interconnection between the 
three computedzed library networks in each country in order to support and 
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develop international inierleoding and messaging services, 2) improve the 
cfficicjiCT)' of international intcrlending services and 3) dcmonstnae the 
capabilities of OSI communicadon protocols in a message-oriccicd 
environment 

The opciaiionaLl systems being developed as pan of this project involve the use 
of OSI-based protocols other than ILL. LASER and Pica are using the Search 
and Retrieve protocol standard to support the search of the anion catalogues to 
determine item locations, and the X.400 message handling standard to support 
ILL messaging* 

IntemarionaJ Fomm on Open Bibliographic Systems 

This growing international interest in the ILL protocol and the need to examine 
irrg)lementation issues pertinent to its use in an intemadonal context resulijed in 
the creation of &e Intemanonal Forum on Open Bibliographic Systems 
(EFOBS). The group, conq)osed of bibliographic instimtions fi:om CanRda, the 
U.S. Great Britain and Europe, are examining a number of issues relating to the 
use of protocols for international bibliographic communication. A prinoary focus 
of EFOBS continues to be the development of dbraft International Standardiicd 
Profiles (ISPs) for bibliogr^hic protocol standards. As protocols, by their 
nature, include a number of options, a profile specifies the options to be 
implemented from within a standard or group of standards. The establishment of 
an ISP for bibliographic protocols helps to insure thai implementations 
conforming to the ISP support the same functions and can interwozk. 

As part of fte then" ISP dcvclopmcai cfforts> EFOBS has been collaboraiing widi 
the European Wodcshop on Open Systems Expert Group on Libxaiies 

4-^ 
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(EWOS/EGLIB). This group has been asked by the Commission of European 
Communities (CEQ to develop European profiles for ILL and SR. 

Conclusion 

Following the standardization of the ISO ILL protocol in 1991, work is continmng to 
develop protocol-based ILL systems and to establish opcranonal services within Canada 
and throughout the international library community. 

However, future initistives must also include a coordinated effort by libraries to develop 
local, regional and national interlending strategics and policies that exploit the poiendal 
of the ILL protocol to promote the sharing of resources and effective interlibrary loan 
services. 
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For iotemal u« ©oJt: 
\lectinjNo: 

^^rpAtm^ Dumber of pATticipints « 
A the aeedaf: 



Until rvctnUyi th» ba«ie prlnciplt of tA» 
int Of library leant clomw COOp^ratlen btttwttn 
Ubr^i»« sr: unitf o4 tht iormmr 6ovi«t Urticn to 
bitter fulfil ut«rs* r«quMtt« Tfit systM co«prtttd 
libr#ri»* of practically alS regions and organizatlonf 
wUh di^fcr«r.t «tAtU5| subordination and t»chnieal 
facilltioa. 

Th« idaal moi^l of intcrXiorary Icanft and dociunimt 
aupply may b» praacntird as foiiONVi 

- availability of thm union eataloga syatom for faat 
location of 

documvntfti 

- application m4 the aotftrrn communication aeana (E- 
Aai!i fax« talan) for transAitting .uavrm* ra^uasta and 

d9&:u/pi^ntsf 

- dacl^ioT as to the intarlibrary loans bain? a 
chikrged aarvicr or a 4rBm on» and conclusion of tht 
apprepri alt; ayr e&n^nta batwean llbrarlaa* 

Today* tha system of intarl ending and docuin^nt 
delivery, teKisting ir. our country^ doesn't fully 
corr^fcpond to any of thasa damands 

THa aain 0»urce of infcrmatton Whilr saarchlng for 
tha requifirted doczuc.ent Js the union printed citalogs. 
Regretful lyp evan major libr&rtas don't Of tan have 
csmpleta sets uf these publications. As for sfiall 
Hbrarias (for instancei scientific and tachnical 
librarias in eiiterpriaas or institutions) t they simply 
can^t a^fDf'J l'^ i&pand scme i,aMi rouolas for subsribing 
to an annual se^ of the union printed catalog. It may 
Itova them witfi no money for MC^uiring otner 
publ icationa^ hachi ne-readable union catalogs, wMeh cur 
Library prcOuces, are not widely usedp because only fe«» 
li'brariea have the necessary equipir.ent* 
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At present, th* mo»t conason wty o4 sending # requ#ft 
iit to *orw4rd it by f>Oftt on « »p»ci#} requ»»t form^ whiCi*^ 
i« th« MMw for All llbr#riM and tTI units* Not «N»re 
i^Afi IM csrgmnHAiionm out of 2St009 Llbr4ry^« UMrs iftakft 
u«» of ih^ tel«typ«y to say nothing of thi^ f*x A/id E- 
mAilt There #rir «ven no t»l»phon«» Jn loan divisions of 
many libraflec. 

C-ocuinient d«2ivery iii in a ttlU wor« position. 2f for 
trans.'tittlng requests scJBe libraries use telephonSi 
ttleiypet fax and telecomtTiunlcstion^ in document delivery 
the technical problears erise to absence of fax 
ftciiiiies. Not only criQinals but also photocopies are 
sent via mail thus prolonslnQ the tliftS for fulfilment of 
requests. 

The pr^%ent political and economic situation on the 
territory of the for/ner Sovist Union has affected the 
irtterlibrary loans a5 far as payment for this fSrvlce is 
co-.cern^d. Introduct I or> Of Market relations, economic 
independence resulted In complete Chaos* Now SMie 
libraries serve users free of charge and some libraries 
deficr,d payfl^ei^x -for their services* Moreover | even 
libraries of the aa/fa region or parent organiration don't 
ccordlrate their activxtleSt the ^ees vary and there are 
o4ter. no economic substantiation for the payment 
;^ec:anded. As a resulti It Is the ws«r who ^ufferSi and 
the intcrllLrery loan Icses Its prestige and patrons* 

T^tse facior^^^t ea mi*! 1 as' excessive centralisation 

oroaftizstion of int^rlendlnc and document delivery at 
present. Z>uring 2*3 last ysars tht number of requests 
decF eaaad drastically and tf\m percentage of refusals 
Increased* This can be illustrated by our Libr«ry^« dat*< 
iH i9W2^ as compared Mlth ;fOS| tht number of rMluests 
lowered by 2t8 timee% the nUAber of publications lent to 
usere MS ^e^duc•d by S tiiots and the percent agt of 
refusals rMained the sankei 30-^«Xt Tht main rtason for 
that is the reduction in literature aequisitloni foreign 
literature, in particularr du»[to InsufficSsnt financing 
a^d latlt of hard currency. And^tniSf in its turni reaults 
in lacunas in th« col lections* limitations in ttt« nuaber 
of publications eepies acquired and many refusals with 
the following indications' 'Out of stock - 1 •borrovied*, 
^long queutf^m 
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Whil« «nt»r4n9 into thm m«r ktt ecwomy, Itbraris*' 
expirntfitures on Ihe int»r lidmry XMns navr sharply 
riMni Intvr landing h«» becomtf ont of tht most cxpirnsiv^ 
and urtprofi table «»rvice5t for infit4tnc«| th# cost Of 
availing fiam incr»Metf» on th« %vmr9^qWf by I ••-35 tlM9t 

Having analyzed thr situatlori, m» cact to th» 
conclu»ioii, that inttfrlentfing and cJbcumant dellvoryi 
being aft aaaantlal pa'-t Df th» librariM • information 
activitiMy de.'Mnd nov« a fr^s^ apprctchy the batis of 

ch shpuld be for (Ted by the -r.utually edvaf)tageou« 
cooperelion betwee<^ aci-tech }ibrari»«. 

Ma*clng the Inte'-I i&rary Igan^* c^arqed will • 
• Jiablel ibrartM to aervr u»«rs ffore affieisntly #nd 
sradcally develop additional 5e^y{C95. We muft QPt UMd 
la the fact^ that infor.Tatlcn i% * product and one should 
p^y <cr it. The money, fir6tly» m: cover the dif^e^tnci? 
between actual expenses litrarl« on interhAt local 
l;^ant and the »u!5aid:es f'^om the state budg^ti *teccndly, 
could be used for raiding librarxa-'^s' salariei^ and| 
thirdlyt it wou5 tf gi^* the llbfa-ie« an opportunity to 
purcSa^r the n^ce^aary equip^riert for improving usera' 

vi ce* 

In t9?2 our Library ^ade t^e Inter library lofcr^t *or 
^^oaccw organi^alic*^s chargac, and is now making effcrts 
tti eataijlish the relations with the forjjicr Soviet 

Unloj^ Republica. 

^or eKample* our \ ong-st andi ng .Cooperation with 
Estonian or ganlrati one confiro* the correctneee of our 
declaion»t as they auit both parties. For user**^ 
convenience thair reqi*e5t» are received by tirl»phont and 
fa^t copying of dozucaents, including thoM froft other 
MoscoM libra'^ies' collectlor.S| is oiade. 

Ttte analogous service has oeen operated for soee 
u^ganitation^ in Lithuania and the Ukraine for 7 years 
already* 

HoMevert ^ r«allzet that not all ouf jr^ers can pay 
for interlibrary loariSf whieh is Mhyt w^^ve orese«n tfm 
possibility of free s#rvice« It conearnsp iitostlyB the 
librariM and non-profit organisations financed f roe the 
state budget* 

On* of the rvain problems^ which an inter library 
loans librarian ^aceSf is wnertt to find the necessary 
publication unavailable in his/her library. tt*s possible 
to locate a holder of the docuo«nt ui^lng union catalogs, 
lA the creation of which our Library playi^ a leading 
rolSi 
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The union CAtalQQ* cy^t&ffii Dtlng a multifunctional 
lnt04|r«t«d onei is bR»ed on cooptrttion of llbr4rlM And 
ST! units in th» Camnori^etlth of Xnc!»p«nd*f\t ttjit««. 

Today, the ♦utOMtMl llbr#ry-iftfor«ation dittbftnk 
forme<J in t^e Library on 4ormi^r\ and dc-AMtic literature 
on natural *clenc«^Sp technoXoflv and a^ricultura cofitain* 
some 71^1000 recordet the annuai incrtaae - 80| 0^-^85 , 1300 
racord^. 

The Library di^pceee of the follOMino databiiefti 

- pn foreign periodical el 

- ori roreign bockel 

' of^ cior,est.lc hardly accaaalble <-Qrey°> liter aturej 

• on ©anuf acturere* catalcgej 

- on publ;&r:ec al Cor 1 thmm and programmes oi the 
Libr ary I 

• on urii^ubl i sheO transl«tlo^i>| 

or. be^-ials iroftk the Eastern European countriea. 
To ensure the -fact search of IriiarmAtiM and 
efficient ;;:?perattofi of the country's Interllbrary loan 
eervicesi the union catalogs car t>e issued in printed 
<orm a& Nirl! as ori diskettes^ In the period of transition 
to the charged intcrlibrary loans Sicpostng llbrary'^s 
collections in uhion catalogs is an essential factor of 
effective library's work* Such -fora of cooperation MiXl 
help preserve the long'-terff; cocjeration of libraries in 
Ubrar y-i nf prmetlon service of users* In futurei it*e 
planned to improve the quality Of the union catalogs and 
to produce and distribute the^ cn w&-ftOMe« It Is 
considered advis^le to issue on CO^RvXls a union eataleg 
eebraeing all type» of publicatlone* 

The Library^ as a leading organiiatlon in the union 
catelogs syslMi. is responsible for eainte^hing and 
developing of softHare and nerdMare for the autoeated 
itbrary-informatloo databank, for extending the list of 
inforciation vervlceey for rendering eonsultetive 
assistance to the network', o^ the re^lMSt inforaation 
processing centres^ 

Xt*s foreseen! to go on Mith the work on setting up 
regional and branch centres for colleettng» procesein^ 
and tranferring to our Library inforaiatioh on nett 
acquisitions of the libraries in the fortier Soviet union 
Rapublics^ regions or branchee. 
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In 1992-1993 it^t •nvisiged tO tompiat* the crcitipn 
thi» infrastructure wtth M c«ntr»% C3vrrlng 8»-85X of 
n«¥i acqui nit lens of th« libraries in tht Coffiaonnrtilth of 
Independent States* It's ftuppeft^i thet within 2-3 years 
th«» totel Amount of the llbrtriee partlclpetlft© in th« 
automated library^^lnformatioa databank will re«ch 2^^0. 

For greater afficiencyi ef f ectivwn^ee and 
reliability of information proceacing In th» unich 
catalogs systsm a special mode for receiving and 
tranafarring information has bwen dawloped and 
Implemented. It utilises switched lines of the public 
tielecoftmLinlcatlon networks ang the specialized network 
RtLCOn as won as tiedacated line* m the SIREKA netwsrk 
0* the Aerofict air-llhe (E - fnail and ori-ime access). 

Development cf automatlOh a^d impleinentation irf 
new technologies :r. the near future will, urdCwibtediy^ 
Affect document supply services. Today, « unified 
#utof^ated system of checking the fulfilment of requMts 
on originals and photocopies is being developed in our 
Library. Q ffcdern technology in the local area network 
in the divisions of the interilbrary loansi storage and 
photocopying as well as the autoi^ated bai — ceded 
indentifi cation sy*te<r will ensure fast supply of 
inf crrnation. 

Telecommunication #ccess tc thfcr databases of our 
Library and of other ll!)rarie« and Inforaatfoh units, 
enabling the use*" to order originals or photocopies, is a 
fticaftt premising trend* 

Peveiopmcnt of a technology of the fax^ased 
information tra^'.sfer Nil! nake it possioir to soWe the 
problem of tntr long tift^e needed for docueent delivery by 
mail. However, there are some problfms beret as the 
liOraries^ possibilities of buyina this oodern equlpsrent 
are limited for* the tiae being* 

In the Commonwealth of Independent states the deoend 
for the interstate information CMChange antf docuAent 
supply will increase* Xnterlibrary loans; an4 libraries* 
eooperatlcn should be drastically altered. 

The Russia National Public Library for Science and 
Technology is ready to act M the main eKecutlve body and 
caordinator of these activities* The Library pessesses 
all the necessary resources to fulfil \hp taskt unique 
collections^ highly qualified special istSt gifted 
scientists. No other library in Russia or in the former 
Soviet Union Republics has such technical facilities. 

NoM it is necessary for us to eake a quick start for 
Horkln9 effectively for the benefit of science and 
industry 9 ensuring a gradual revival of tne national 
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T(^ttt*» w^Yi our Library urgently n»«»d» h»lp and 
nvjpport of IF^A, cMpAPftlon Of ront«ct% with lihrarl»t artd 
libriify Association* 4Dro*3.. Wc are great]/ ir^t^r^str^d !n 
information on ntw advances in interlibrary Ioan» 
aetivititrs in wthtfr libraries around th» world t© uw 
ihem in our Library* 

Trair.lnQ of tht Library's sp»ci*Jlfcts in application 
of tha modsrn library technologies in the major librarits 
aisro^ci cQuId be most helpful. 

Takin9 into consideration the significance of the 
inforAiai contacts of prcf eftsi cnalsi parti clpd.tion of our 
librarians in the wc^kshcps ana ee^lnars, ccnducted by 
the IFLA Section on Inttr lending and Document Delivery, 
can be al^o highly beneficial for tnen. 

We fiwpfe for the understand! no And tupport of our 
collfca^ue^ and we'll be grateful for any possiblf 
a»&: stance- 
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inPROViNG INltKLtNUiNli iHKUUii^H GOAL SETTING AND PERFORMANCE MEASUREMENT 

The availability of needed publications is, from most users' point of view, 
probably the most appropriate measure of a library's effectiveness. 
Although innnediate availability is the ideal, interlending offers a way to 
improve availability over time. 

With the goal of maximum availability in the shortest possible time, the 
Interlending Section of the Unisa Library has developed a number of 
performance measures to determine its effectiveness. The performance 
measures were instrumental in targeting problem areas which could 
contribute to a more effective service by technological and other means. 

The rationale behind the performance measures and the actual performance 
attained, as well as the factors contributing towards their improvement are 
briefly described. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The University of South Africa (Unisa) provides tuition by way of distance 
teaching. After its first decade during which it proved that it was able 
to meet, and even supersede, the quality of the education offered by 
residential universities. It has shown an extraordinary grovfth rate of 
around 9% per annum over the last three decades. Although this growth has 
tapered off in recent years due to financial and other pressures, its 
student body during 1992 nunibers about 120 000, including some 3 000 
roasters 'and doctoral students. 

Accepting the challenge to provide the best possible library service to its 
staff and students, Unisa 's Department of Library Services formulated the 
following mission statement (see Appendix 1): 

The Dapartmant of Library Services, as a corvico organisation, 
furthers the mission of the University of South Africa by: 

- providing information resources to meet the information needs 
for study, teaching (particularly distance teaching) and 
research programmes; 

- promoting the effective use of library services and 
information resources; 

- making the various resources of the Department of Library 
Services available to the wider community, where necessary. 

In essence the Library has accepted its responsibility to provide both 
information and information sources to two distinct user groups namely: 

- the students following undergraduate and other structured courses, 
and 

- the resftarnhers. inrlnriino mastprs and rinrtnr;^! <:tiirip^nt<: a<; wall 
the teaching staff. Although the Unisa Library offers information 
services at an advanced level, most of the Library's activities and 
the major part of the financial resources are still spent on the 
provision of the books, journals and other information sources needed 
by its users. 

Since the early 1980s, the Library has been involved in a goal -based 

ERLC- . 
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approach to develop the most effective library service possible. An 
essential part of this approach is the need for clear objectives and a way 
to measure the performance effectiveness of the various services and 
activities {6; 7). 

Measuring the effectiveness of the information service on a continuous 
basis has proven a fairly complex problem which has only recently been 
investigated and a quantitative measure proposed (1). As far as the 
pMvHs^en of the required informatien sources or document d«liv&vy U 
concerned* the library staff and the academic staff of the University 
agreed that the availability of needed publications was the primary goal of 
the Library from the users' point of view. 

Initially an overall availability performance measure was developed- 
However, it soon became apparent that, since the information and literature 
needs of students and researchers differed significantly, a single 
availability measure was not adequate to measure the effectiveness of the 
service. Since most students in Unisa's distance teaching environment are 
using the Library primarily to obtain copies of a limited number of 
recommended titles to do their assignments, the following goal was, 
therefore, formulated: 

- to assist SLuaenrs registered for strucrurea courses oy rne ximeiy 
provision of the necessary recommended literature. 

The performance measure for this service is the level of availability of 
recommended literature on request and is determined by way of a bi-annual 
survey- The Library accepts full responsibility for this service and 
Interl ending 5 therefore, plays no role here- 

Teaching staff and researchers ideally should be acquainted with the state- 
of-the-art in their research fields. It is the Library's goal to promote 
current and future research, as well as teaching by the selective 
acquisition, cataloguing and storage of as many as possible of the relevant 
information sources required. The extent to which the library service is 
f^ffprtivp in nwlfing infnrmatinn snurrps available irnm^riiAtHy irpnn r^r|ii^<;t 
is at present measured quarterly by way of a survey as patrons leave the 
Library. ^5^5^ 



/iirir-hifinf niHnrmrnrp ifififi - 1881 

100^: , 
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Figure 1: Availability performance - - 

As indicated in Figure 1, the effectiveness has fluctuated in a fairly 
narrow band over the last few years- It is somewhat disappointing that, in 
the light of various actions taken, the effectlvess has not shown a marked 
improvemeni, but If Lhe fncr tsa^iug number of atudcnto c.nd the dacreasing 
budget (in real terms) are taken Into consideration, the results are more 
than gratifying. More significant, however, is the fact that researchers 
have been unable to obtain about 20% of the publications they need^ 

One of the ways in which this availability level can be irriproved is through, 
interlending facilities. Since about 14 OOQ publications are at present 
being requested from other libraries annually, the effectiveness of this 
service is a major factor impacting on the overall effectiveness of the 
Library. 

THE IRTERLENDINS CHALLENGE 

Two of the most important dimensions of an effective interlending service 
are: 

- the extent to which required publications can be obtained; 

- the time it takes to obtain those puDlications* 
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will be disregarded. 

In order to fulfill its goal to co-operate with other libraries in the 
collection and provision of information resources in the national interest 
and also for its own benefit, one objective of the Library is that 
information sources which are unavailable in the Library upon request will 
be supplied, where feasible, as fast as possible. 

Initially^ the aim was to provide 90% of these publications within two 
weeks. The actual situation, however, indicated that this was totally 
unreal istic> as indicated by the early measurements taken in 1987 where a 
reasonable 86,3% of requested publications could be provided, but the 
average delivery time was 26,3 days. The advantage was, however, that the 

lirfiMii liiiyrfiii irfi rrifiniifli ioroorifirr firm fnr inrnifiiiiifir iin 

identified and action plans developed to gradually increase the 
effectiveness of this service. 



Several publications propagating the use of performance measurement in 
interlending have recently appeared (2; 3; 4; 5) and a large number of 
studies providing performance data on the situation in a library or 
interlending system at a particular time are also available. This paper 
describes how a continuous process of performance measurement has 
contributed towards the goal of providing the best possible interlending 
service. 

PERFORMANCE MEASUREMENT AND OBJECTIVES 

The first measurements indicated that the number of requests that could be 
filled (85,3%) was fairly satisfactory but that the time it took (26,3 days 
uH dvt^rdy^) wub cuii2>tclered much too 1ong« 'ihe oDVlous nrst question was 
how delivery times could be improved? 

A more detailed analysis of delivery speed was, therefore, undertaken, 
indicating the cumulative percentage of requests received after 7, 14, and 
21 days from each of the current four (formally three systems until 1990) 
supply systems used, namely the Southern African Interlending systems (SA), 
British Library Document Supply Centre (BLDSC) international and Data- 
ERXC Search (see Table !)• 
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I9$S 


1989 


1990 


1991 




-7 




-21 


-7 


-14 


-Zl 


-7 


-14 


'21 


-7 


-14 


-21 


BLDSC 

Industrial 

Odti-Se*n:h 




SU3 
3,7 


76,9 
43.7 




64,2 
6.4 


78.8 
52.5 




66. L 

33,0 


$0,2 
71,9 

I A 


3.3 


^.3 
70,9 

5.9 


73,3 
84.4 
0.7 
60,3 


TOTAL 




46.2 


63.8 




44,0 


60,0 




S4,g 


7U2 


21.8 


61,4 


73,9 



Table 1; Comparative data of the four interlending supply systems, 198S- 
1991 

The figures in Table I show a gradual improvement of items received within 
14 days from 46»2% to 61,4% and those received within 21 days from 53,8% to 
73,9%. Significantly, 21,8% of the items requested are now received within 
7 days. These improvements are the result of a number of different actions 
and other developments. Although it is not possible to determine the 
extent to which each action contributed to the improvement, the various 
actions undertaken by the Library are outlined. 

A further analysis of the number of items requested from each of the supply 
sources mentioned above was done. It showed that about 90% of the items 
were requested and supplied through the South African system and the 
British Library Document Supply Centre (74% and 16% respectively in 1991). 



At present, items requested through the international interlending system 
amount to a mere 7,5% and these have an extraordinary long delivery time, 
averaging 90,1 days, A further 2% are now processed experimentally through 
Data -Search* From another point of view 76,5% of requests are for journal 
articles and 23,5% for monographic materials* 



Obviously most of the effort was initially directed toward the improvement 
of local interlending. The first problem in interlending is determining if 
and where a specific publication is available* South Africa is fortunate 
in having a comprehensive Joint catalogue of periodicals called Periodicals 
Southern African Libraries (PISAL), wh'ch is available on COM microfiche 
and is updated on a six monthly basis by the State Library. With financial 
Mid dthor cuppo>M:, vav^Iouu urilvcraiLy libraHc3 aaalat^d In uuHveftiiiK^ Llie 
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non-MARC PISAL-data to the South African Bibliographic anri Information 
weiworK (bAblNtl). in order to ensure the currency of the database and to 
facilitate the more effective rationalization of subscriptions amongst 
university libraries, the Inter- University Library Committee (lULC) 
representing all South African universities, was persuaded during 1991 to 
agree to record all cancellations and new subcriptions iranediately on 
SABINET. Reasonably accurate holdings information (the databasis does 
contain some faulty information) on needed journal articles can thus be 
obtained in minutes- It is hoped to convince non- university SABINET 
members to do likewise. 

Similarly, the various sequences of the Joint Catalogue of Monographs are 
available in microfiche form and/or on SABINET, although a number of 
universities have not yet added their most recent machine-readible data due 
tn iBMiiiitttliiliiii yuiiilMJ. Ui^iuiiu IIL.^, ^^^1.. Uwk Lliw U«^J o^iJ 
agreed to contribute information directly to SABINET with regard to more 
expensive acquisitions (in excess of $350). 

The second step in the interlibrary loans (ILL) process is the transmission 
of requests. The more expensive use of telex was at first reserved only 
for urgent requests ♦ Whilst postal requests were cheaper but, 
unfortunately, considerably slower, it was still argued that most requests 
do not warrant the additional cost. Recognising, however, that its 
researchers would only accept resource sharing as a valid form of document 
supply if requested materials are made available speedily, the Library 
instituted telex in the late 1950s as its standard mode for requests. More 
recently fax facilities are making rapid in-roads for the transmission of 
V"€qu£5t5. Thti;^? IcJtiiulu^ ical ^^uitvca lcnut::> Itdv^ led Lu a decrease m 
response time of between five to two days. It is hoped that the proposed 
interlibrary loan module on SABINET may result in a further reduction in 
transmission time. 

The third action which influences the delivery time is the transportation 
of the material from the supplying library to the requester. Book post is 
the most common mode of dispatch. It is, unfortunately, even slower than 
ordinary post. A number of alternatives have, therefore, been investigated 
to speed up the process. 
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Prior to the investigation of delivery times some years ago, the larger 
libraries In the Pretoria region had agreed to use the State Library as a 
distribution and collection point for ILL materials. Since several of 
Unisa's major ILL partners are in Johannesburg, it was suggested that 
significant time gains could be made by using the distribution points also 
for loany botWMn the two citioc if daily transport could b* an'&uyed. in 
time, an arrangement similar to that with the State Library materialized in 
Johannesburg with the University of the Witwatersrand (Wits) as 
distribution point. The Unisa Administration,' which operates a daily truck 
service between Pretoria and Johannesburg, agreed to take on this task and 
the service has been running effectively for some time between the large 
libraries. Smaller libraries, which do not have sufficient materials to 
collect and/or deposit daily, have tended to visit the distribution points 
only once or twice a week. - thus negating the advantages of the system. 
Recently, a further refinement has been effected whereby Wits keeps 
materials for Unisa separately* This means that, since items do not have 
to go to the State Library before they are distributed, almost a day is 

fi-aund nn thn Hnliirrsn^f prnrnrr 

For urgent loans from libraries in other centres, use is made of the fax to 
send copies of journal articles whilst courier services are used to deliver 
books. Obviously, the cost implication of these services is much greater 
than the cost of dispatch by ordinary post, e.g. faxing a 9 page article at 
R7,94 to Bloerafontein versus R5,90 for certified post. A courier service, 
fay contrast, will cost between R15,Q0 and R18,00 (for one kilogram) or up 
to R90>00 for same-day courier delivery. A cost increase of this magnitude 
was not considered acceptable to save just a few days on an item that was 
not urgently needed. It was hoped that if all universities joined together 
in using one courier service to transport all their loans, the unit price 
could be brought down to more acceptable levels in relation to the time 

^ttvcu* iiic iuLV a^^i ccg cu iiivtsd v i^aue lmi^ pu^:^IU1llLy DUX, UHTOrXUnai^e ly , 

the costs still remained excessive for normal usage. If postage rates 
maintain the current rate of increase courier services may, in the near 
future, still become acceptable. 

A fourth facet of the ILL process is the speed with which the library staff 
deals with incoming requests. A cursory analysis of the average reaction 
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time of the major supplying libraries indicated that some libraries were 
taking two to three times longer than others. A suggestion by Unisa that 
university libraries should react within two days to an. ILL request was 
accepted in May 1991- A follow-up study during February 1992 showed that 
some librarians had not taken this decision very seriously as their staff 
were taking as long as three weeks to react. In fact, the study indicated 
that virtually no library was meeting the two day target. 

At a meeting in May the lULC reconsidered the need for closer co-operation 
as a consequence of decreased government subsidies and the resulting 
urgency for most university libraries to rationalize. In view of the 
seriousness of the matter it recommended to the Committee of University 
Principals (CUP) that an agreement to co-operate should be ratified in a 
formal contract and signed by both the Librarian and Principal or Vice- 
chancellor of each univeristy. The concept agreement which is now awaiting 
CUP approval, contains a revised decision to react within three days to an 
ILL request. 

With the improvements achieved so far in the Southern African ILL system^ 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to speed up the process even further. 
P>LV riVu*i..^»»i.i iAi^tlrtUii hi «ii5ut»ail 9Mi is \n tvaluaiii sr li< aRRutl 
basis when new possibilities are considered. Future actions will 
concentrate on improving performance in co-operation with some of Unisa's 
major partners. 

For publications not available in South Africa, the British Library 
Document Supply Centre has always provided an excellent backup service. 
The improvements in delivery times that were realised between 1988 and 1991 
are quite superb - from 3^7% in 14 days to 70,9?i. This is even better than 
the 67,3% achieved for the local system. The fact that 3,3% of the 
requests are received within seven days is even more impressive. 

This excellent improvement is the direct result of two developments. 
Firstly* thp ijsr of t.hfl Boston Soa Serials fon CD-ROM) which fs Published 
by BLDSC and secondly, and primarily, the availability of an electronic 
request facility from BLDSC known as ARTTel (Automated Request Transmission 
by Telephone). This has not only reduced the time it takes to transmit the 
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request from days to minutes but also appears to enable BLDSC to process 
requests faster- The costs for this facility are comparable with the 
postal system. 

The relatively small number of requests needed from other libraries 
worldwide poses a difficult problem which still has to be addressed. Last 
year a new service by the name of Data-Search came to our attention. 
It is a commercial service which uses the holdings of various United States 
libraries. Although, for our purposes, it is not as effective as the local 
system or BLDSC» experimental use indicates that whilst it is an 
improvement on the international ILL channels, it appears to be a more 

expensive racincy. 
CONCLUSION 

To realise its goal of maximum availability of needed publications for its 
users^ Unisa set itself clear objectives to improve both fill rate and 
delivery time* 

The performance in these areas is continuously measured and major problem 
areas are identified and analized* In this way the focus. has been provided 
for bi-annual reporting and planning sessions which have lead to a number 
of action plans to minimize problems and optimize available facilities, 
including the use of new technological developments. This has resulted in 
a considerable improvemefit in the performance of the ILL service over the 
last few years. 
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Appendix 1: Unisa Library Services: mission^ goals and objectives 




Providing infomtdtion and infor- 
mation sources to meet the in- 
formation needs for study, 
teaching (particuiarly distance 
tej^nhino) and research oro- 
grammes 



Information Provision 



To assist researchers, lecturers and 
post-graduate saidents in the identifi- 
cation of and access to relevant re- 
souines or information 



To answer, upon request, ifie gnestest 
possible perceniage of bibliographic 
and informaiion enquiries accurateiy 
and quickly 



Document Delivery 
(Study Collection) - 



To assist students registered for 
structured courses by the timely provi- 
sion of the necessary recommended 
literature 



The maximum quantity of recom- 
mended Trterature must be available 
and retrievable 



Document Delivery 
(Research Collection)- 



To support present and future re- 
search and teaching by the selective 
acquisition, cataloguing and storage 

[fiiitiiiimiifiBiiiii 

THIS purpose, ana lo make iriese 
available 



The maximum quantity of informanon 
resources for research and teaching 
activities must, upon request be avail- 



niiiiitifiiif 
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Making the various re- 
sources of the Department of 
Library Services available to 
the wider comrnunrty, where 
necessary and at the same 
time being able to use the 
resources of other libraries 




Toco-operate with other libraries in 
the coiiection and pnowsion of infor- 
mation resources in the national inter- 
estand also for its own benefit 






To make the library's resources avail- 
able to resean^h communities other 
than the University, or those with 
which the library has reciprocaJ user 
agreements, selectively and on a 
cost-recovery basis 










9m(\m tfir rifmi¥p inn 

of library services and Infor* 
mation resources 




To familiarise students, lecturers and 

use of the library arKi of librae re- 
sources 


1 




1 Strfytng to be as efficient as 




To manage the library in a cost^ffec- 



Information resouices which are nor 
available upon request will be sup- 
plied, where feasible, as fest as pos- 
sible. 



NotyetformuiatBd 



The abilrtv of students, lecturers and 

perxientiy and to maximaliy utilkse its 
nesounces must be developed 



To achieve the highest possible num- 
ber of issues per staff post 
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Abstract 



OSIRIS (Online Serials Information, Registration and Inquiry 
System) is a micro-computer based software for the registration 
of serials 'and management of serials databases* It is an 
application based on Unesco Micro-CDS/ISIS software and allows 
users dealing with up to 30,000 records to take advantage of 
automation with limited hardware investments. OSIRIS, which was 
developed within ISDS framework and supported by IFLA as a 
project of the past medium term programme, is now available for 
distribution. The paper presents the steps taken in the course 
of the developments and a general description of OSIRIS features 
and applications. 
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The developaent of • Bicro-conputftr based software called OSIRIS 
(Online Serials Information Registration and Inquiry Systeu) was a 

project supported by the past XDediun-terv prograxune (1986'*1991) of 
the IFLA Section on serial publications* OSIRIS is designed for the 
registration of serials, local management of databases dealing with 
serials and retrieval of information, production of bibliographies 
and catalogues that could be derived from them. Being based on a 
microcomputer, it allows small and medixim size projects on serials 
to take advantage of automation at a limited cost* 
The purpose of this paper is to present the way the project was 
conducted and its result, the OSIRIS software, that is presently 
available for distribution. 

Background and developments 

The idea of OSIRIS was first presented to the ISDS Directors' 
meeting in 1986 in Budapest by Mr Jacso and Mr Sziics, the 
conceptors of the software* The project was welcomed by the network 
and formally accepted by the ISDS Governing Board in 1987* The work 
started with the evaluation of needs, the finding of partners and 
the establishment of procedures. 

The first draft User's Manual was delivered by the conceptors to 
the ISDS International Centre in 1989. The specifications of the 
software and the schedule of actions could be presented to the 
Standing Committee of the IFLA Section on serial publications in 
August 1989, at the Paris conference* 

The support and work of the following institutions and persons 
should be mentioned here ; 

- Unesco authorized ISDS to use Micro-CDS/ISIS, the Unesco 
developed PC software for management of databases, as the 
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i underlying software of OSIRIS « and granted ISDS a licence to 
distribute it. 

- IFIA, recognizing the international value of the project for 
the serial community, supported the idea and granted financial 
support for training and documentation. 

• The conceptors of the software, Mr Jacso and Mr Szucs, continued 
to work enthusiastically towards completion of the package, 

^though time having elapsed since the idea was raised, they were 
involved in other professional ventures. 

- The two test Centres, Hungary and Ireland, their Directors, 

Mrs Szilvassy and Ms Fletcher, and staff dedicated much time and 
energy to a thorough scxrutiny of the software and documentation, 
thus greatly facilitating the work of those who would use OSIRIS 
after them. 

• Finally, the staff of the ISDS International Centre, 

Mr Rozenfeld, head of the computer section above all, set a high 
priority in the coordination work between users and conceptors, 
and put all their ISDS experience in the service of project* 

This paper should be a collective paper because it draws much of 
its content from technical documents, reports on tests and working 
sessions, and from the User's Manual. 

This paper will first sum up the steps taken in order to reach the 
final product, as they are explicit of the objective that was aimed 
at. The draft Manual presented to the Standing Committee in 
August 1989 was a basis for further discussion on the necessary 
developments, i.e. a thorough adaptation of a powerful underlying 
software to specific requirements. A first pilot version was 
available in Spring 1990 for installation. 
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The two ISDS National CentrM that had voluntMred and had been 
chosen to test the package (software and documentation) were 
Hungary and Ireland. In addition to their willingness to dedicate 
the necessary efforts to the experisent^ they were representative 
of different types of users. The Hungarian Centre had been 
involved in the project from its very origin. It was a medium size 
centre and the Hungarian language itself was an additional 
difficulty (a non-Indoeuropean language with diacritic? ) . The 
Irish Centre, on the other hand, had a small size database to 
manage and was a complete beginner in OSIRIS and moreover had never 
used a micro-computer before. 

The two centres thus combined several of the difficulties different 
users would experience and their valuable comments provided a 
better understanding of the user's needs. They helped finding 
suitable solutions before a larger distribution of OSIRIS. 

In order to create the conditions for successful tests, the OSIRIS 
system was installed in both Centres and staff trained in local 
stLisions thanks to the financial support of IFLA : Hungary in 
May 1990 and Ireland in July 1990. The first period of test raised 
a number of questions that had not been addressed previously : 
technical problems that required corrections and improvements that 
were felt necessary by regular users in their daily routines. 
Reports were submitted to the ISDS Directors' meeting in 
October 1990 and development work continued in order to answer the 
comments and proposals put forward by the testers. 

A second version of the software was ready for delivery in 1991 and 
was re-installed in Hunt^ary in September, without external help. 
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Results of the test were presented at the ISDS Directors' neeting 
in October 1991 • Facing few technical problems with the second 
version, the Hungarian Centre proposed further developments that 
would be welcome in a future version of the software and focused on 
recommendations to users on how to include OSIRIS appropriately in 
their working procedures. In the meantime, the Irish Centre 
reviewed the User's Manual to make sure that a user with no 
experience in PC would be able to follow step-by-step instructions 
when left alone with the package. 

During the whole process, the International Centre reported to the 
conceptors, organized priorities in the developments, those needed 
immediately and the desirable ones that had to be postponed for a 
future version. The conceptors took into account all requests, 
finally having to handle a larger project than anticipated at an . 
earlier stage. The final stage took more time to reach than 
expected and announced in 1989 but the delay is largely counter- 
balanced by the quality of the result. 

The software 

It: is a difficult task to describe a software. The alternative is 
either to repeat the technical specifications and User's Manual, 
which may prove a rather tiresome experience for the audience, or 
to outline the description, which is frustrating for the speaker 
who would like to present the many features and advantages the 
application offers. 

The description below will be limited to the size and scope of a 
general presentation, those interested in more detailed 
information can recjuest it from the ISDS International Centre. 
OSIRIS software uses as an underlying software Hicro-CDS/ISiS 
developed by Unesco (Version 2.3). It is a powerful textual 
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infoimation and retrieval system. 



In addition to its searching capabilities, the options for 
indexing, the sorting and output formatting it offers. 
Micro CDS/ISIS allows for customization of the basic software for 
specific applications. 

In the OSIRIS application, some functions are simply tailored 
adaptations of existing Micro-ISIS functions, (indexing, retrieval, 
sorting of records) others have been developped specifically for 
OSIRIS purposes (ISSN verification, immediate data checking during 
data entry, record validation, import and export functions...)- 
The functions developed in OSIRIS allow to : 

set up the OSIRIS environment 

load and invert the initial database 

create, modify and verijy records 

update the inverted file 

- search the database 

display, sort and print subsets of the database 

- transfer records 

The users are provided with a package including both Micro CDS/ ISIS 
and its Manual and OSIRIS and its Manual. Once the installation is 
carried out, the use is in one single environment and users need 
not be specialists of Micro-CDS/ISIS. The licence to use 
Micro CDS/ISIS is provided with the OSIRIS package. 
The hardware requirements are as follows : 

- a PC/XT, PC/AT, PS/2 or 100% compatible with 640K RAM 

- Minimum 2 Mbyte free hard disk capacity for the program 

- Minimum 2.5 Mbyte free hard disk capacity per 1,000 records. 

- PC-DOS/MS DOS Version 3.3» or higher* 
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B«for« th« installation of OSIRIS, attention is dr^vn as to the 
hard disk capacity requirements. Users need to adjust their 
hardware equipment to the size of their local database. 
Lastly, some experience with micro--computers (or initial training) 
is necessary, whatever efforts were made to tailor OSIRIS and make 
it as user--friendly as possible. 

The operation related to the use of OSIRIS are first "one-off" 
activities when setting up the system, then recurring ones dealing 
with the curtent activities. OSIRIS users will first set up the 
OSIRIS environment : install ISIS, install OSIRIS, create the 
initial database. In the case of ISDS National Centres, the initial 
database is imported from the ISDS International Centre, 
other types of users may also receive subsets of the international 
database on recjuest, according to several criteria (ISSN, dates or 
language of publication ...). 

Then OSIRIS will allow any of the following current activities : 
creation, amendment, validation of records, retrieval of 
information from the database, sorting and formatting of records in 
order to produce indexes, bibliographies and when applicable, 
transfer of the records. 

Records created and handled with OSIRIS are ISDS records. They 
consist in the same fields, subfields, mandatory elements.... with 
some few adjustments due to the underlying software. Differences 
were introduced in relation to local information and character 
sets. 

Additional fields (9xx) were created for local needs : they can be 
used to make local notes about a record, can be displayed and 
searched. 
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The character set available with IBM PC and coapatible nicro- 
computers had to be taken into account also. This was a serious 
challenge within the projects 

There was a conflict between character coding in the ISDS database 
(ISDS character sets for the international database and exchanges 
within the network are ISO standards 646, 5426 and 2022) and the 
limited character representation of personal computers. The basic 
ASCII character set or the Extended ASCII Character Set (EXACS) are 
not sufficient to represent all characters present in ISDS records 
as a consequence of the universal scope of the database. 
To quote Mr Jacso from the User's Manual ; 
"A compromise had to be made among 

a. the need for sending to the International Centre records using 
the ISDS character set, 

b. the limitations in displaying characters using EXACS and 

c. user convenience". Gizmo notation (character triplets), nearest 
equivalent notation and conversion in the import and export 
programs answered in the best possible way the three conditions. 
A detailed description of the solutions will not be given here 

* but it is worth noting that great attention was given to this 
issue that is one of the major difficulties in international 
bibliographical databases handled on PC* 

Locals fields, character representations in connection with 
local equipments and keyboards, options offered in some 
functions make it necessary to customize individual versions of 
OSIRIS to stick as closely as possible to the user's 
requirements. A questionnaire is sent to all future users in 
order to provide answers to their specific local needs. 
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Originating from ISDS, OSIRIS^s primary objective is to facilitate 
the registration of serial publications within the network. The 
facilities provided by OSIRIS make it a valuable working tool for a 
far larger part of the information community dealing with serials. 
Concerning ISDS, the advantages are twofold. 
Before OSIRIS, National Centres sent their records to the 
International Centre on worksheets or tapes. Centres that have no 
access to a mainframe fill in worksheets. The worksheets method is 
slow process*: checking at the International Centre, external 
keyboarding, checking of the keyboarding, finally processing of the 
data. If for any reason, a record is rejected and needs to be sent 
back to the National Centre, the whole process has to be repeated. 
The procedure delays the availability of the data in the ISDS 
Register. 

In addition to the delays, with manual procedures by lack of 
automatic checking procedures at a local level, several types of 
errors can be introduced and the records will be rejected when 
processed by the International Centre. The advantage of maintaining 
the local ISDS database with OSIRIS are many in terms of 
correctness of data : 



a. the internal structure of the record is checked : errors on 
tags, fields, subfields, their repeatability or mandatory 
presence cannot occur. The correctness of the codes used in the 
record (frequency, country code, language code, status...) is 
immediately checked. 

b. the validation process checks the record within the local 
database : uniqueness of ISSN, uniqueness of key-title.. 
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with checking procedures at the local level, there is only one 
possible case of rejection of a record : a title that is unique 
in a national database nay not be so when checked against the 
complete international database » 

The export function can be used at any convenient time and data 
greatly gain by a timely introduction in the ISDS Register and 
early availability to all users* What could seem an internal ISDS 
improvement ends up being a better service to all those needing 
available ISSN and ISDS records. 

The use of OSIRIS should not be seen as strictly limited to a few 
ISDS National Centres. The package is available for all who wish to 
maintain serial bibliographies and even Union catalogues. 
Keeping in mind the physical limitations of the hardware, all 
institutions dealing with less than an average 30,000 records can 
use OSIRIS. 

Bibliographies can easily be produced. The OSIRIS users can create 
and amend records that can be selected, sorted and printed. They 
can import ready-n^ade records from the ISDS Register and amend them 
if necessary. Local fields are available which can contain legal 
deposit mentions, address of publishers, inventory numbers.... And 
of course holding statements in the case of a Union Catalogue. 
Many countries with small and medium size local production could 
thus create their national bibliography and print it. Small and 
medium size cooperative systems and Union Catalogues could take 
advantage of a ready-to-use software requiring little hardware 
investment. 
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Conclusion 

The present software will live on and be improved. Valuable 
comments on future developments have been received from users. 
The most recent version of Micro-CDS/ISIS that was not available 
when the programming started will provide additional facilities. 
There will be new ideas in the course of a larger current and 
regular use of OSIRIS. 

In its present "final state", OSIRIS is welcome as a great 
improvement in working procedures. The objective is reached. 
OSIRIS is now in the installation phase. Following Hungary and 
Ireland, the ISDS National Centres of Poland and Italy were 
installed in early 1992. Delivery to Czechosiavakia , Turkey, 
Romania... is under way. ACCIS (the United Nations Advisory 
Committee for the Co-ordination of Information Systems) was the 
first organization, outside ISDS National Centres, to be installed. 
Other external users and 10 National Centres expect to receive 
OSIRIS. 

The International Centre organized a collective training workshop 
on the occasion of the ISDS Directors' meeting in October 1991, 
attended by 12 Centres. Lack of financial capabilities preventing 
a local training in each case, the experience will be repeated 
next year. 

The issue led to a great awareness of the importance of the docu- 
mentation. Users are geographically scattered. Support is sought 
for the organization of local or regional training. ISDS wishes 
to thank here its first voluntary sponsor : the UK Cataloguing and 
Indexing Group on the occasion of its Jubilee presented ISDS with 
a cheque in support of the training of an OSIRIS user. 
The common satisfaction of those involved in the venture, the 
positive reception by users open up bright prospects. The I FLA 
Section will be kept informed of the future developments of a 
project to which it granted its active support from the very 
beginning. 
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Abstract 



Serial publications In India 

Newsletters served to communicate news before the origin of serial 
publications in India, In modem sense, the serials originated during 
the British rule In 1780, In the beginning, the Europeans controlled 
the press. The Indian owned and the Indian language serials joined the 
scene much later. Since Indian mutiny in 1857, serials practised 
political journalism. Growth of education, scientific and industrial 
institutions, societies and associations, awareness among individuals, 
and political conditions, etc. were instrumental in the growth and 
diversification of serial publications. 

The paper deals with the history and present status of serials with 
examples and statistical data. It is an introduction to the provision of 
legal deposit, guides and union catalogues of serials, indexing and 
abstracting services, etc. 
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India was under British n.ile till 1947. Since independence, India his 
made progress in all waUs of life. With a population of 860 million Ir^dla 
Is a land of cc .trasts, a plural and a muiil-Mngual society, extendinn from 
inter-pers. -^nal coiiir jnlcatlon to sstellite bi-o^idcasting, small newspapers 
prlrted on a readle to multi-edition dailies: printed using fasclmlle printing 
techniques, from an extensive broadcasting and television service ^o video 
newsmagazines, and with one of the largest film industry in the world. 

'•'he senal publication in India began c^uch later tha"^ EuroT^e, During 
the early period of British njle, however the Eurcean newspapers were 
use:, by ne Englishmen in India. This was perhaps one of the rec-sons for 
lack of interest on the part of East India Compony, to create newspapers. 

Although printing press was not known be 'ore the last quc ter of ISin 
century in India* the journalism existed even in mediaeval India, in the form 
of news journalism. A number of privt e or official news-letters, railed 
akhbars, were available towards the end of ^^Jghal igmpire. There were 
news collectors stationed in various towns who transmittpd newsletters to 
their masters. Colonel James Tod collected such news sheets and sent these 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1828, A large number these news 
sheets of Mu. hal pf-?riod ar'e reported to be in the Rcyal Asiatic Society of 
London* 

Genesis 

The origin of serial publications in modem sense in India can be 
attributed to enthusiasm and missionary zeal of individuals. William Bolt 
was probably the first person to think of initiating a newspaper, in the 
year 1768, but it was James Augustus Hlcky who started the first Indian 
.serial entitl ed Hicky^s Bengal gazette or Calcutta gerisral advertiser. Its 
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first issue appeared on Saturday, January 29, 178&, announang itself as "a 
weekly political and cooioiercial paper open to all but influenced by none". 
Hicky was imprisoned in 1781 on the charges of disturbing peace. The 
second newspaper to begin soon was the India gazette or Calcutta ^blic 
advertiser. It began on November 1, 1780 « Thus the torch was 15 1 and 
carried forward by others. 

From those days upto the year 1857 (the year of Indian mutiny) the 
earliest newspapers were started by Englishmen, who came to India with East 
India Company. These catered mostly to the needs of Englishmen. This was 
followed by a period when missionaries started publishing newspapers in 
English as well as in Indian languages. For example Dig-durshan (or 
India's youth magazine) and Samachar darpan (a Bengali newspaper) 
commenced in 1818. This marked the beginning of the Indian language press. 
Upto 1820, but for one Indian owned weekly in Calcutta, the Bengal gazette 
(1816) by Gangadhar Bhattacharjee, the Europeans controlled the press. 

Later, to counteract missionary propaganda, some Indians started 
serials, e.g., Samt>dd kaumudi in Bengali and Brahminical magazine in 
English and Bengali came out in 1821. Some of the earliest serials in Indian 
languages were : Mumbai samachar (1819), Gujarati; Udant Bartund (1826), 
Hindi; Madras Chronicle (1833), Telugu. By 1830 there were 16 serials in 
Bengali. In this period serial publications in Bengali out numbered all other 
Indian languages. Even serials in Hindi language came later and were less in 
number. The Indian language serials had slow growth before 1857. Even the 
ones which existed were run by missionaries. 

Upto 1867, Indian language serials mostly dealt with literary, social 
and religious issues. It was only after the mutiny that a substantial number 
of serials in Indian languages started. This trend continued till 
independence of India in 1947. In this period these seiials actively took 
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part In political journalism* In fact majority of newspapers* now In 
existence, are the ones that started after 1920« 

Specialised serials and the growth of institutions 

The spread of education and the interest of the British Government, 
during colonial rule in India, to prepare Indian elite with Western education, 
resulted into the creation of a large number of educational Institutions. The 
first three Universities were created in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras in 
1857. Simultaneously the Church missionaries, to spread Christianity and the 
Indian natives to counteract their Impact, started a number of serials. Also, 
before independence organised scientific research started with the 
establishment of institutions, like the Botanical, Zoological, Anthropological, 
Archaeological and Geological Survey, etc. A few of the societies etc., that 
were established before independence are : Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta (1784); Benares Mathematical Society (1908); Indian Institute of 
Science (1911); Baptist Missionary Society, Serampore (1813); Indian 
Institute of Experimental Medicine (1935), etc. 

Such Institutions, many government departments, as well as individuals, 
were responsible for producing a large number of serials. This trend 
continued with much more vigour after 1947. For example the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR), within a decade after 
independence, had created 20 research laboratories. By now there are more 
than 190 universities. A large number of R8D national laboratories are 
functioning under CSIR, Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR), Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR), Defence Research and Development 
Organisation (DRDO), etc. Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR) 
and a large number of Institutions in the area of commerce, business, 
industry « etc«, have come into being leaving no conceivable area of human 
activity uncovered. 
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The growth of serial publlcttlons in Indit, as vrill be true of other 
countries, ran parallel to the growth of the institutions, and increase in 
the govemment*s interest in the R6D, education, etc. The first specialised 
serial known to us, was the Aslatick researches, started by the Asiatick 
Society, Calcutta in 1788. A few other serials of i9th century India are: 
Monthly circular letter relative to the nissions in India (1807), Serampore; 
Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta (1823): 
Gleanings in science (1829), Calcutta; Annals of Indian administration (1855), 
Serampore; Indian economist (1869), Bombay, etc. 

It is evident from the history of serials that a greater emphasis was 
on applied sciences and a few of the disciplines in social sciences, viz. 
economics, history, education, law, etc. This was due to more relevance of 
these disciplines to the society. 

Present position 

According to the Press in India issued by the Registrar of Press, in 
1985, there were 22,648 serials. In 1988, the number grew to 25,536. This 
excludes about 3000 miscellaneous serials. The annual growth rate of serials 
is decreasing continuously. It has come down from 7% in 1971 to 3.7% in 
1988. Cessation of only 186 serials, as against 1050 registered for the first 
time in 1985, points out a low mortality rate. 

The states publishing more than 1500 serials in 1988 were: Uttar 
Pradesh 3564; Delhi 3354; Maharashtra 2997; West Bengal 2612; and 
Rajasthan 1599. In 1988, there were 2281 dallies and 7948 with 1 to 3 
issues per week. These were published In 93 languages and dialects. The 
languages with more than 1000 serials were: Hindi 8222; English 4456; 
Bengali 1828; Urdu 1728; Marathi 1273; and Tamil 1036. 
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In terms of ownership in 1985, out of 22,648 serials, 15,281 were 
published by individuals and 3593 by societies and associations. The 
Government produced 515 serials and 99 serials were published by foreign 
missions. USSR alone produced 45 serials. However, now after reorganisation 
of USSR, a number of serials have ceased publication. 

In terms of content In 1985 (excluding 1913 serials published one to 
seven times a week) 8578 belonged to the news and current affairs; followed 
by 3120 literary and cultural; 1746 on religion and philosophy; 800 on 
science, medicine and health; 665 on commerce and industry; 487 on social 
welfare; 420 on films; and 368 on labour. The estimates about number of 
serials in a subject varies in different sources, due to difference in 
estimates of total number of serials and differences In classification. 

Press laws and legal deposit 

From the very beginning there have been regulations and laws 
pertaining to press. With restrictive laws and regulations the editors were 
even deported and penalty was imposed. The Press and Registration of 
Books Act was passed in 1867, providing for registration of all publications 
except governmental publications and preservation of copies. This continues, 
with amendments, to be in force even today. According to it the printer of 
every newspaper was to deliver two copies of each Issue to the government, 
as per the clause inserted in 1922; and one copy to the Press Registrar, as 
per the clause inserted in 1955. It is natural to believe that upto 1922 
there was no legal deposit of serials. From 1947 to 1951, we are not sure 
about the acquisition through legal deposit by any library, due to confusion 
following independence of India. After 1951 one copy of each issue was 
required to be sent to the National Library, Calcutta. 

In accordance with the Delivery of Books and Newspapers. .Act 1954 
(newspapers added in 1956), a copy of each issue is required to be 
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deposited with the National Library; Conneoara Public Library, Madraa; 

Delhi Public Library: and the Central Library (Asiatic Society), Bombay. 
Legal deposit is required under both the acts, i.e. of 1867 and 1954, 
amounting to 6 copies. Coupled with the effect of further amendments of 
these acts by different states, one may have to deposit more copies of each 
issue of serials. It is believed that a large number of publishers/printers 
do not deliver the required copies, thus leading to incomplete legal deposit 
collections. Incidentally, the copyright act in India since inception does not 
have In its perview, the legal deposit. 

Guides to serials 

The earliest attempt to compile a guide to serials in India has been 
traced back to 1855, when Reverend James Long compiled Returns relating to 
native printing presses... and a catalogue of Bengali newspapers and 
periodicals... 1818 to 1855, In the same year Tom Luke compiled Indian 
press guide and eastern advertisers handbook, Madras. In 1935, J. N. 
Gandhi's All India press annual, ed. 3 appeared from Lahore. A few guides 
to serials are: Current Indian periodicals in English: An annotated guide, 
1978, ed. 2, compiled by N.N. Gidwanl and K. Navlani, Jaipur; Directory 
of Indian scientific periodicals, 1976, ed. 3 by INSDOC, New Delhi: 
Directory of periodicals published in India, 1991 ed. 2, by Susheel Kaur 
and P. Sapra, New Delhi; Press in India by Registrar of Newspapers, 
Government of India; Accession list of India: Annual serials volumes and 
Oilnquennial serials cumulation by Library of Congress Office, New Delhi. 

The last three guides cover serials in Indian languages also. Where 
Press in India is extensive in coverage, the Accession list India is 
extremely selective. 
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Union cataloguM of Mrialt 

In addition to the National Library, Calcutta, serial collections of 
Interest exist at National Science Library of INSDOC: National Medical 
Library, Delhi; Library of Indian Agricultural Research Institute, Delhi; 
laboratories of CSIR, ICAR, ICMR, DRDO, etc.; Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre, Bombay; National Social Science Documentation Centre (NASSDOC), 
Delhi; Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore; sonie large University libraries, 
etc. A weak aspect of the serial collections in India is that there are 
gaps, specially of rare or near extinct serials. 

The importance of up-to-date and comprehensive union catalogues does 
not need to be stressed here. A few early attempts to prepare union 
catalogues of serials are: Catalogs of the Scientific serial publications in 
the principal libraries of Calcutta, 1918, by Stanley Kemp, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal; List of scientific periodicals in the Bonit>ay Presidency, 1931, by 
M.B. Arte, Royal Institute of Science, bombay; Union catalogue of learned 
periodicals published in south Asia, Vol. 1, 1953, Indian Library 
Association. These were followed by a number of union catalogues covering a 
specific geographical arf>a, viz. Baroda, 1928; Udaipur, 1962; Nagpur, 1963; 
Maharashtra, 1964; Rajasthan, 1968, etc., but all these were isolated 
efforts and have not been revised. 

NASSDOC has done a commendable job by completing in 1976, the Union 
catalogue of social 6ciGTK:8 periodicals and serials in 32 vols. It has 31,125 
records. Its part for Delhi, last revised in 1982, has 5000 titles. 
Similarly, INSDOC has completed, in 4 vol., National Union catalogue of 
scientific serials in India, in 1988, with 36000 records. Before the National 
imicn catalogue, INSDOC had compiled separate volumes for different regions. 
The complete catalogue is also available as on line service. 
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National Medical Library has been bringing out the revised edition oi 
the Consolidated catalogue of journals and other periodicals contained in the 

libraries of (nine libraries in Kasauli, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 

Coonoor, Rangoon and Shillong), Its first edition was brought out by the 
Indian Research Fund Association in 1933. the title was later changed to 
Union catalogue of medical periodicals in Indian libraries. Us fifth edition 
in 1962 has 2282 records, from 64 libraries. 

Indexing and abstracting services 

Surgeon Major D.B, Smith and J.M, Coates were instrumental in 
initiating the first abstracting service in India, the Calcutta medical news 
in 1880. Increased scientific and industrial research during and after World 
War II and publication of a large number of primary serials in India, acted 
as catalyst in initiating indexing and abstracting services in India. The 
National Institute of Sciences of India in 1935 started an abstracting service 
Indian science abstracts, which ceased publication in 1939. In 1949« 
UNESCO-SASCO (South Asia Science Cooperation Office) started the 
Bibliography of scientific publications of South and South-^3t Asia« which 
was continued by INSDOC till 1964, and later on replaced by the Indian 
science abstracts (1965-). INSDOC also published the INSDOC list of current 
scientific literature* from 1954-65. Now Current contents of Indian Journals 
is an online service from INSDOC, which covers the content pages of 1000 
serials (available on diskette, hard copy* E*mail and Fax). There are a 
large number of indexing and abstracting services published by individual 
libraries, covering almost all disciplines, such as Index to Indian sedical 
periodicale, (1959-), Delhi; Irrigation and pover abstracts (1943 -)« etc. 

In social sciences and humanities^ too, there are a number of indexing 
and abstracting services. Index India (1967 *) and the C^uide to L\dlan 
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periodical littriiturt (1964 -^) tr9 good « The former it sore cottprthensIv«« 

covering about 1000 periodicals, whereas the later is very selective. A few 
other services, by way of examples, are: Documentation bulletin for South- 
east Asia (1969 DocumentatiGn in public adminiatratlon (1973 Index 
to Indian legal periodicals (1963 etc. ICSSR also brings out abstracting 
services In economics, geography, political science, and sociology 8 social 
anth ropology. 

A major lacuna In coverage is of Indian language periodicals, which 
deserves attention. Hindi sandarbh was published by Rajasthan University 
Library from 1969 to 1971. Similarly there is no service like Times Index, 
London ♦ However Indian press index (1958 -) and Index India (1967 - ) 
index articles from selected dailies. Index to the Times of India (1973 to 
1979) was a good attempt towards an index of a daily newspaper. 

Recently the University Grants Commission (UGC) has developed 
information centres for science at Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore; and 
for social sciences at SNDT women's University, Bombay and M.S. 
University, Baroda. Information centre for humanities is yet to be created. 
These centres are to provide comprehensive information service to the 
researchers, throughout the country. Further the UGC has taken steps to 
create Information and Library Network programme (INFLIBNET), for 
networking university libraries, R fi D institutions and information centres. 
When fully established (between 1991 to 1995 it plans to have 60 to 80 
nodes), it will provide a variety of services, including database search, 
union catalogues, document delivery, etc. This will go a long way to help 
utilise meagre resources effectively. Similarly a few other networks, like 
CALIBNET for Calcutta libraries. DELNET for Delhi libraries, SIRNET for 
CSIR laboratories, etc. are taking shap>e. All these developments, with the 
help of information technology « point towards a bright future, with easy« 
efficient and effective access to information in India, 
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Abstract 



A brief review is presented of the Basic Serials Management Handbook project 
initiated primarily for Third World librarians by the Section on Serial 
Publications.The history, goals and actual state of work are described.The new 
structure proposed In line with the revised concept is also introduced. 
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introduction 



The Section on Serial Publications may justly be proud of having been ^rtualfy the 
first among the sections to reveal appredation of the third world problems by 
raising in 1 968-69 the idea of a "practical guide to the cataloqMing of serials'* The. 
initiative was not followed then by any action. 

Refemng to official IFLA. sources in her bibliography prepared for the ALP study 
(1), Eve Johansson points to the fact that it was not until the 1970s that the 
problems of the third world really began to influence fundamentally the 
programmes of IFLA and. accordingly, also the stnjcture of IFLA" (2). 

In the past twenty years we have been witness to a very fruitful "maturing" process 
in the framework of which the Division for Regional Activities was established in 
1976 and has been functioning since in close relationship with its three regional 
sections and regional offices. The process culminated in 1990 by the official 
launching at the IFLA Stockholm Conference of the new Core Programme, the 
ALP Programme for the Advancement of Ubrarianship in the Tnird World. As a 
matter of fact, its antecedents date back to 1 984 when the idea was first raised at 
the Nairobi General Conference and has been from that time on a matter of 
intensive discussions, studies and missions. 

All this was deemed necessary to recall, since the evolution of the project 
discussed in the present paper reflected ttie changes in the general attitude 
towards these problems. Neither proceeded at a fast rate, but this had the 
advantage of leaving time to realize, or better to teach us after repeated failures 
and faistration the lesson that the librarians in the developing and loss developed 
countries need no "advanced" technology, but one that is "appropriate'' at the 
particular level of development at a given time and location, just as is the case in 
all other domains of productive human activity. 
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Background 



\t was in 1982. at the Montreal General Conference that the project was 
suggested by Ross Bourne, former Chairman of the Section on Serial 
Publications. The Idea was prompted by his experiences gained at the 
workshops initiated by the ISDS (3) International Centre and organized with 
Unesco support These had tfie aim of ti-alning staff for the ISDS National 
Centres to be set up in the developing countries of Africa in processing and 
management of serials. It was then that he realized how urgent rt would be to 
assist third worid librarians in acquiring the basic theory and practice of their 
profession. 

The original project suggested was the preparation of "a handbook of serials 
housekeeping routines for use in developing countries". This proposal was 
then refined by Jean Whiffin, Head of the University of Victoria Library Serials 
Division and Standing Committee member. At that time, as the Unesco/IFLA 
consultant on union catalogues of serials she has been evaluating the 
responses given to a pertaining international survey. The analysis of the 
answers emanating from developing countries convinced her that in the 
majority of cases there was non-understanding, even confusion about serials. 
As a consequence, in 1983, she submitted an outline of a publication on Basic 
Serials Management which was endorsed subsequently by the Standing 
Committee of the Section* Financial assistance was provided by IFLA 
authorities in Oaober 1984, 

In the past years several attempts have been made to find an author in line 
with the original suggestion of Ross Bourne: a European or North American 
librarian with experience in developing countries, or a librarian from a 
developing country with experience in Europe or North America. 

After preliminary discussions during 1988 I agreed to assume responsibifity 
for the preparation of the manual in September of ttie same year. 
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Terms of reference and actual state of work 

in order to implement the project successfully 1 have drawn up the following 
terms of reference: 

1 Decision on the modalities of the execution of the project 

1 .1 Committee environment 

1.2 Sole responsibility (In this latter case contact appropriate people 
for reading the text, advising on the context) 

2 Definition of the realistic objectives of the project with due regard to; 
2.1 the original proposal and the financial means available 

22 the varying needs of third world countries (libraries) 
2-3 the objectives and activities of the ALP programme. 

3 Proposal on the revised concept of the handbook 

4 Outlining the revised structure 

5 Definition of a time-table for the accomplishment of the task. 

Ad 1 ) During preliminary discussions I have been infonned 
that the Section was open to ideas on how to proceed with 
the project, both ways mentioned under 1 .1 and 1 2 having 
been acceptable^ However, financial conditions seemed to 
favor the latter approach: the relatively low budget was 
anticipated to be enough ^ears ago!) to cover general 
administrative costs (such as typing/keyboarding, 
reproduction of draft copies, postage needs etc.) rattier than 
to support travel. Consequentiy, any committee approach 
had to be dropped leaving room only for consultations by 
mail on professional and linguistic aspects with members of 
the S*^ding Committee, just as with third wortd experts. 

Ad 2.1 -2): In 1 989, having spent considerable time to study 
the background papers of the project together with several 
other documents and to search for relevant source material, 
I submitted to the Standing Committee a proposal aiming at 
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the mvodffication of the 1983 Outline conceived by Jean 
Whfffin. My arguments, which were fully adopted by the 
Commfttee. can be summarized as follows: 

- The Outline dates back to 1983. Since that time 
considerable changes have taken place both in the policy 
of supporting third world countries and in the technological 
assistance they have been offered. Also, a certain rise in the 
technological level of numerous countries could be 
witnessed. 

- According to UN statistics 77 countries (at present about 
1 1 0!) were considered to belong to the developing category, 
42 of them being LDCs (least developed countries). 
Amongst these, 13 have been categorized as poorest 

- The 77 countries concerned were in varying stages of 
development and could not, consequently, be addressed 
on the same level, i.e., an appropriate way had to be found 
to ass'-st our cotlesgues in these countries actually needing 
such assistance. 

- Finally, the proposal included suggestions conceming the 
completion of the structure of the planned publication (to be 
handled when presenting its revised concept). 

Ad 2.3): The concept, objectives and sphere of interest of 
the ALP programme are well known. Accordingly, the 
Programme is supposed on the one hand, to "play a catalytic 
role for activtties relevant to the developing countries, but 
executed by other IFLA bodies, and on the other hand, have 
responsibility for a group of spedal programme areas and 
activrties directly belonging to rf.(4) Cooperation and 
harmonization of efforts are evidently foreseen, espedally 
with regard to ALP's programme area for Education and 
Training, 
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Project concept 



The original concept of 1983 appears still basically valid: 

the publication "is to assist non-specialists and beginners^ particuiarty in 

countries without a national bibliographic agency, or lacWng a library school, 

or having library schools which do not cover serials librarianship in breadth 

and deptti- It is intended as an introduction to serials and to the vai 'nus types 

of control systems, ft is definitely not [meant] for those who are Irving in a realm 

of automation". (Jean Whrffin: Introduction to the Outiine) 

In the light of what has been said eariier and my own experience of five 

consecutive missions as Unesco consultant and project director (5) in a LDC, 

Laos, in South-East Asia, the following supplementary comments apply: 

— the manual has to address our colleagues in the least developed countries, 

— "headquarters perspective" has to be avoided. The special circumstances 
prevailing in mostof tiiese countries (physical-geographical environment 
socio-economic conditions, missing infrastructure, lack of suitable 
man-power, traditions and cultural factors etc.) have to be kept in mind, 

— solutions and documentation offered should not necessarily follow 
Western pattems but should rather point to irrternationai ones (definitions, 
standards, systems, role and achievements of international organizstions 
and bodies), 

— the pubFication should be, as originally meant, a BASIC outiine of serials 
librarianship, however, witii an outlook to future development (small-scale 
automation and the possibilities it can offer, significance and activities of 
international databases of relevance to these countries (like ISDS, AGRIS, 
CARIS), importance of education and training (refresher courses, 
fellowships etc.)), 

— the scope of the manual, as agreed, should not exceed tine 1 00-120 pages 
and te coverage should be rather broad, than deep. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Outline of the Basic Serials Management Handbook 

Note: For the original compiled by J. Whiffin cf. the Annex 

Chapter 1 Nature of serials 
Importance 

Definition of serial and related terms 

Identification of serials 

Types 

Complexities 
Chapter 2 The control of serials 

Organizational/functional aspects 

• Acquisitions control 

Principles of selection and collection development 
Procurement of materials (domestic and foreign) 

- sources of acquisiticn inf onnation 

- sources of supply 

- current check-in, backfiles 

- claims 

Rnancial control, inventory, statistics 
Cooperative acquisition 

• Bibliographic control 

Creation of the bibliographic record (6) 

International standard practices (ISDS. ISBD/S) 

Minimum data elemerrts 
Descriptive cataloguing 

Multinational cataloguing codes (e.g^ AACR 2) 
Subject cataloguing 

Classification schemes 
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Catalogues 
-types 

- maintenance 

- (filing oiles in Annex) 

• Holdings control 
Collation 
Binding 

- simple in-house systems 

- commercial binderies 

Shelf-list and complementery records 

Chapter 3 Collection maintenance and preservation 

Storage (open versus closed stacks) 

- stock-taking 

- weeding 

- shelf-reading 

- shitting 

Cooperative storage 
Microfonns 

Conservation materials and processes 
Chapter 4 Servicing 

Reading room 
Lending of documents 

Photocopying service 
Circulation of periodicals 
Interilbrary lean service 

Union catalogues and lists of serials 
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Chapters 



International aspects 



Importance and role of standards 

(list of existing and developing standards in all areas 

of serials Hbrarianship in Annex) 
Role and achievements of Inteoiational organizations and 
bodies 

- Unesco, IFLA ISO etc. 
Chapter 6 Outlook to the future 

Small-scale automation 

- automated check-in 

- ISDS-OSIRlS as a tool for regisxration, cataloguing and 
holdings control 

Intemarional information systems 

- ISDS, AGRIS, CARIS 
Importance of education and training 

- refresher courses, training workshops, fellowships etc. 

Each chapter will include a select reading list and illustrations where 
appropriate. 
Annex 1 : Ring rules 
Annex 2: List of standards 

5 rime-tabJ? for accomplishment of task 

Conclusion of 1st draft: Spring, 1993 
Circulation to professionals: June-July. 1993 

Discussion of findings: during IFLA General Conf., Barcelona, August 1993 
Conclusion of definitive draft, camera-ready copy: March, 1994 



Budapest June 1992 

J. Szilv^cssy (^g 
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BASIC SERIALS MANAGEMENT 



Outline 



Chagcer I - Nature of serials 



Lsporcance of serials 
Types 

Cctaplftxlcles 
^ifain is crat Ion 



Thi3 chapter should be iUustraced wich covers, TPs, liascheads, 
etc., aad shov aoc only rype^, tvt ttique titles. Identical titles j autbor/ 
titles, etc* 

Chapter 2 - Acquisition 



Principles of seleccicn and collection. de.velcpre:i'c 
lifecCive procuretiect of r:a.terials - (a) sssples> cx^rrer^t orders, 

backfiles, claisis . 
Co) scnrc&s of sx;:p?l7 
. . (c) sources of acquisition 



Cr,a?ters 2-5 - Types of control systems arid their relacioushios 
3 - Holdings control 



Collation 
H^crds 

la-hcuse systems: xiirrent check-^in 

central serials records 
Union catalogues and lists 



This coapwcr should he illustrated with copies of good quali. / 
manual holdings records, cottcieted to ahcv all needed detail to recorded,, 



rinancial control 
Co-<:p^rative acc^uisiticr. 





4 - Bibliographic coatrol 

Major problems 

Sources of cataloguing copy 

HlnioMffi daca eleaeats / 

Firsc/laceac/succcssive-cntry cataloguing 

Classificatioa scheiaes 

Subject approach 

5 • CoaCeat concrol 

Current avareaess services: local 

coinnercial 
In^de xtn g aad abstract lag services 

Chapter 6 - Shelving 

Preparattots 

Open versus closed stacks 
Chapter 7 - CoUecticm aainteti^ace and proservatioa 
Storage 

Original versus rriicrofon::! 
Bizdiug:- Beccrds: in--house 

iu comercial bir.dar-/ 

Sistole ir*--aouse sjsneiss 

Coircercis.! biccerles 

Library/bi-:ic€r relations 

Conser^/acicc :na;:eri2.1s aud processes 

Chapter 8 - Disposal 

Duplicates 
Witbdr avals 

Co-operative storage ar*d preservatioii pragracmes 

C hapter 9 - Staxidards 

A. brief iatroductio-^ to ex:l$tiag aad developiag standards ia all 
areas of serials librar ianshin , 



Each chapter should include a select reading list at the end as 
en indication of where to find in-depth treattaent »of the topics covered therin. 



JW 

1983 



^ BEST copy Aim Asi: 



